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Corre lence from practical farmers, giving the 
t their experience, is solicited’ Letters 

st i be signed with the writer’s realname, in full, | 

which Will be printed or not, as the writer may | 


THE PLOVGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver- 
tisers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
wtive and intelligent portion of the community, | 


Entered as second-class mail matter. 


Agricultural. 
Advance in Price of Mitk. 

The leading milk contractors of Boston 
have very generously offered to advance the | 
price of milk from thirty-six cents per can | 
ip to forty cents, this advance all to go to 
the producer. They have done this before | 
the producers asked for it, alleging as a 
reason a knowledge that the increased cost | 
of grain made the milk actually cost more, | 
and that the production was less than it had 
been, and they wished to avert the possibil- | 
ity of amilk famine. They had learned that | 
many farmers who did not care to go through | 
another “* milk war,’’ and who found that at | 
present rates they could not afford to winter | 
their cows to keep up milk production, were | 
lisposing of them or reducing their stock | 
They may also have learned that | 
the prodacers have been quietly hold- | 
ing meetings to secure coneerted action to | 
demand an inerease in prices, but they say | 
nothing of that. The contractors do not | 
propose to lose any money by their gener- | 
ous action, as they will advance the price to | 
the milk pedlers to the same extent, and the | 
pedlers will not lose money, because they 
willadvance prices to consumers one cent a 
quart or 85 cents a can. | 

This advanee will benefit nearly all of | 
\ew England, for not only does the Boston | 
supply come from regions north and west | 
of us, but it will cause those who supply | 
milk to other cities to advance their prices. | 
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abnormally high or low at any test, we 
should test again soon, as it often varies 
with the condition of the animal. Fright, 
excitement, pain, cold or any of the little 
disturbing influences that may occur may 
cause a sudden decrease of the fat in the 
milk, at one milking, to be followed by cor- 
responding increase at another. 

It is wiser for the farmer to dispose of his 
least profitable cows and feed liberally the 
remainder, than to try to bring them all 
through on poorer or less rations than they 
have been accustomed to. And we hope 


| the consumers will not strive to use less 


milk because it will cost a cent more per 
quart. They have to pay more for meats 
and vegetables than they did before, because 
of a searcity in the country, and if milk is 
scarce or cannot be produced as cheaply as 
it could six months ago, it is yet one of the 


The six-months contest of the wis" 
dairy breeds at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion resulted in a victory for the Guernsey, 
as they showed a profit, above cost of food, 
amounting to $230.10 in butter fat and 
$220.37 in churned butter. The Jersey took 
second place, with $225.44 in butter fat and 
$214.51 in churned butter. Ayrshires had 
$217.68 and $212.91, Holstein $210.56 and 
$192.88, Red Polled $197.80 and $191.83, 
Brown Swiss $183.08 an1 $176.83. French 
Canadian showed best results in churned 
butter, giving $176.34 in butter fat and 
$181.81 in churned butter. Shorthorn $172.84 
in fat and $164.77 in butter. Polled Jersey 
$169.44 and $160.59, and Dutch Belted $116.94 
and $111.96. The Holsteins made the best 
record in the total solids in the milk,”a 
profit of $262.14, and alsoin solids and gain 
in live weight $273.87. This shows their 
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twenty-one years of age, she slipped, broke 
her hip and had to be killed. She had been 
grained every day in the year, summer and 
winter, well fed and cared for as I knew 
how. I have a daughter of hers now within 
a week of calving, being milked once per 
day. She is bred to milk, and, therefore, I 
don’t violate the laws of her nature and 
milk her.” 

As we have advocated this doctrine for 
thirty years, weare glad to have this corrobo- 
rative evidence from what we think is good 
authority. ‘‘ What is bred in the bone must 
come out in the flesh,” said the old adage, 
and the cow that has been bred and fed for 
milk willgive milk every day in the year 
without injury. Our grandfather’s rules 
might have been good ones for the stock he 
kept, but the thoroughbred or well-bred cow 
of today is as different from what he had, as 
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be easily and cheaply made, and a few min 
utes work with horse or oxen will save hours 
of shoveling. Ifa pair of old plow handles 
are put in the cross bars at the rear it can be 
made to do better work and do it more easily. 

The farmer who has plenty of dry wood 
or coal handy to the house, fodder in the 
barn and grain in his cribs, with beef and 
pork, fruit and vegetables all of his own 
raising, can feel that he has well provided 
for the winter, but he who has to turn out 
in cold rains or snow or icy times to procure | 
the food for his family and farm stock is | 
unfortunate. If possible, if all these have 
not been produced on the farm, secure a 
supply before the time shall come when the 
roads are snowbound. 

CARE OF HORSES. 

Speaking of an icy time reminds us that 

the horses should be shod so that they can 


| where they can carry out the foul air above 
the hay. 

Another point is a comfortable bed, to 
protect them from cold, the hard and often 
cold floors. It may seem cruel to the 
farmers to talk about using straw freely 
here in Massachusetts, where it is quoted at 
about the same price as good hay, but on 
many farms there are substitutes that may 
be used, bog hay, of little value for feeding, 


| or leaves, to be had for the gathering and 


valuable for manure. If not, it may pay to 
buy straw and use it. We think but. little 
of its value asa food, after the grain has 
been threshed out, for it needs grain to 
make it a good ration, and grain is expen- 
sive, but as an absorbent for the liquids we 
know it is valuable, and we think the com- 
fort they find inagood bed is of even 
greater importance. 
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and it may affect even the sources of supply | 
for New York city. 

The fact that the law requires milk to | 
have 3.70 per cent. of fat and 9.30 per cent. | 
of other solids in Massachusetts, and that | 
inspectors are very strict in their lookout | 
formilk that is not up to this standard or | 
very near it, makes {it more important that | 
such action should be taken here, rather 


lower. To reach that standard one must 
not only have good cows, but must give 
Not stopping now to dis- | 


| 


them good food. 
cuss the question whether feeding rich food | 
(does or does not raise the proportion of fat 
inthe milk above its normal point, or the | 
hormal capability of the cow, every dairy- 
lian knows that to take away the concen- 
trated feeds or grains will very soon reduce 
the butter fat in the milk. If one produces | 
wilk for sale to the contractors, the cream- | 
tries or the cheese factories he must keep | 
lp the quality as well as the quantity. 
breeds famous for giving | 
larze quantity of milk, and with some in- 
(lividuals of all breeds, there is a difficulty 
abou keeping up this percentage of fat, 
aid it can only be done when condi- 

ire favorable, such as plenty of 
warm stables and_ gentle | 
wing. Some dairymen selling milk | 
lia lt obliged to keep one or more 


With some 


good food, 


| 
than in other States where the standard is 
| 





the herd that gave but small quan- 
uilk abnormally rich in butter fat 

milk mixed with the rest might | 
average up to the requirements of 


| their product. 
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BLUE BARRED PLYMOUTH RUCKS. 
Owned by A. C. Hawkins, Esq. 





cheapest foods, giving more nutrition for the 


| price than any vegetables, or most of the 


meat and fish foods. Reduce expenses some 
other way if necessary, and give the farmer 
a fair price for his milk. 


-~ 
~<- 





Dairy Notes. 


It has been claimed that the renovated or 
process butter is an advantage to those 
farmers who cannot or do not make first- 
class butter, because it finds a market for 
But what kind of a market 
is it? Itisasale to country stores at eight 
to ten cents a pound, “ store pay.” The 


| storekeeper may find a profit in it, for if he 


e nothing to say now in regard to | 
cof raising the price of milk one | 
iart to the consumer, and giving 
er only half or less than half 
ice, Perhaps the dealers. will 
reduced so that they will make no 
before, 
ot sorry to learn that the farmers 
ed to sell some of their cows or 
for beef, if they have culled 
- wisely. Almost every herd of a 
or more has had one or more in 
not been a source of profit. Some 
very poor quality, some but 
‘ity, and others wanted to go dry 
hird of the year, and, in fact, 
\\lantity {very rapidly after the 
ouths in milk. All these are more 
shi i the beef barrel than elsewhere. 
'think when we milked the cows 
‘hat we could select these un- 


er when our milk sold for much 


<lit was the best cow to takea 
— ‘Wn in the list, while those they 
; poorer ones proved to be the 


‘ how as much confidence in our 


sure way would seem to be the | 

i milk at each milking, and keep- 
rate record of amount during the 
‘ng milk, which can be easily 
‘ving the milk tested for butter 
“as oneea month. If the butter 
’ per cent. or higher, the other 
very sure to be there, to make up 
‘ihe ‘1s per cent. solids. 


ona 


St ‘ws, and have condemned them | 


orty cents a can, but we have | 
"ia ‘hy aecounts of dairymen who | 
jelr herds tested and found what | 


sells at the price he pays, he has at least a 
profit on his goods, but it is no profit to the 
butter maker. He orshehad better use the 
milk in feeding calves or pigs. It would be 
better still if they would kill the cows and 
eat them, and keep some other kind of 
stock. Eight or ten-cent butter will not pay 
for a cow’s feed, unless she will make about 
five hundred pounds a year, and the class 
of cows from which such butter is made 
do not often reach 200 pounds a year. 
Such cows and such butter will not make a 
farmer rich any more than cur dogs. 
There is some reason in the plea that 
oleomargarine helps to sustain the price 
of beef tallow, but to help a farmer sell 
butter at tallow price is to help him to 
grow poorer every pound he can make. 
If we were obliged to choose between 
oleo and process butter we would take the 
oleo every time, because it will not grow 
rancid in a week, and the system of 
inspection by the officers placed in 
the factories by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau is an insurance against filthy 
material being used, or filthy methods of 


‘handling, while there is no such safe- 
| guard over the process butter, and the very 


‘ble in the year’s production, that | 


“elect the best if wejtried. | 





fact that it needs renovating presupposes 
filthy milk, made by filthy methods into 
filthy butter, and it can scarcely be kept 
eatable (we will not say good) for more than 
a week after leaving the factory. Yet it is 
sold in competition with the best creamery 
while it remains without rancid flavor, and 
many dealers will handle it if they can get 
it for two or three cents less in the pound, 
and sell it at the same price as they would 
get for good butter. It should be taxed and 
stamped for what it isas much as the oleo 


; Even when | product, and then be refused by every one 
, if the percentage of fat was | who is willing to pay for the good butter. 








value for the cheese factory and the con- | the trotter of today is from thehorses he had ! be prepared to travel in such atime. Either 
on the farm, which it would have been cruel have them rough shod before such a season 
to drive a mile in five minutes, as they were | comes,or, if they have not far to go at a time 


densery. The Ayrshires took s:cond place 
here with a profit of $235.70 in solids, 
and $242.50 in solids and gain in live 
weight, Brown Swiss $207.69 in solids 
and $213.63 solids and live weight, Short- 
horns fourth in solids at $205.67, and third 
in solids and gain at $229.73, Guernseys 
$202.75 in solids and $208.60 in solids and 
gain, Red Polled $201.61 in solids and $212.08 
solids and gain, Jersey $201.52 in solids and 
$207.19 solids and gain, French Canadian 
$182.76 solids and $191.40 solids and gain, 
Polled Jersey $145.38 and solids and gain 
$153.63, Dutch Belted $143.66 solids and 
$154.% solids and gain. 

It will be noticed that the Shorthorns 
made a gain in,weight tothe value of $24.06, 
and Red Polled $10.47. Dutch belted $11.28 
and Holstein $11.73, while most of the others 
gained about $6 to $7. 

Dr. C. D. Smead, who is a practical dairy- 
man as well as a veterinary surgeon, writes 
to the National Stockman that when the 
owner of a cow that has been bred to con- 
vert food into milk undertakes to dry her 
off against her nature, he is simply violating 
what she has been bred to do. 

‘““The milk that her nature demands 
should be drawn from her udder is to some 
extent absorbed again into her blood. Some 
remains in her udder asa _ breeding ground 
for ptomaines which produce milk fever, 
garget, or poison the first milk to the extent 
of producing that deadly disease, calf 
cholera. Again these continuous milking 
cows when they can’t convert food into 
milk, which is their bred nature to 
do, will always do the next best thing 
they can do with it, and that is 
to convert it mto blood, with the result 
that the cow has inflamed or caked udder 
susceptible to congestion of any or all or- 
gans of her system. 

“TI have lived on a farm for forty years, 
kept cows all the time, and for thirty years 
have practised milking each and every cow 
just as long as it was her nature to give 
milk. Never had a case of parturient fever 
onthe farm but once, and then I dried the 
cow when her nature was to give milk. Never 
had a case of calf cholera. Milked one cow 
every day for eighteen years, lackizg six 
weeks, and she gave birth to strong, vig- 
orous calves every year. Did she wear out? 
Not a bit of it. She was strong and vigor- 





ous, until within forty-four days of being 


not bred for speed or fed for fast work. 


We take the following from the announce” 
ment of the Kansas Dairy School, which 


| 
| 


opens Jan. 7 and continues until March 28 | 


1892, as a suggestion of what should be 
taught in all dairy schools: 


or heavy loads to draw, they may be worked 
without shoes in the winter on the dirt roads. 
A barefooted horse slips less than one with 
shoes the calks of which are dull, and many 
farmers drive them so in winter, though it 
would be scarcely advisable if they had to 


‘A butter maker in Kansas must know | take heavy loads of produce to market over 
more than how to make the best quality of the paved streets of the city. Many a good 


butter and to successfully manage a cream- 
ery. He must beable to show his patrons 
how to select, feed and handle the cow, 
and handle her products. He must be 
able to teach how to raise good calves 
with skimmilk, and how to get the 
most out of skimmilk and _ buttermilk 
in feeding hogs. He must show his 


patrons what crops to raise in order to se- | 


cure good milk yields without buying grain. 
He must show his patrons how to make 
shelter for dairy stock, and products that 


| 


| 
| 


horse have we seen badly injured by slip- 
ping and straining, though he did not fall, 
while the number kilied because of broken 
legs, that might not have been broken if they 
had been properly shod, is great every win- 
ter. 

With horses at the price they command 


| now, it behooves those who have them to 


| 


will be cheap and at thesame time suitable | 


for the work. For this reason all students 
taking the creamery course will be required 
also to take the instruction we give to the 
farmers. 





eee aes 
December Farm Hints. 
PREPARING FOR WINTER. 


We have this week a hint that winter 1s 
upon us, and if any are not prepared for it, 
they surely cannot blame the weather, for 
seldom have we seen a season when there 
was so good an opportunity to do up all the 
farm work in the fall, to make all needed 
repairs on the buildings and gates, and all 
preparations for keeping out the cold winds, 
and having all comfortable within doors, 
no matter how fierce: the storm may be, or 
how deep the snowdrifts may be heaped. 
We cannot feel that the winters areas cold 
or the snowstorms as heavy as they were 
years ago, when we had to trudge miles 
along the road to reach the district school, 
and yet we do not expect that there is a per- 
manent change in our climate, and we may 
see such weather again any winter. 

While we think that the roller furnishes 
one of the best means of making a good 
track along the highways, at least when 
snows fall level, there is need of a snow 
plow to make paths about the farm, and no 
farmer should be without one, and the 
wedge-shaped one made of two planks can 





take care of them, as indeed they should do 
at alltimes. No more of letting them stand 
in the stable after a drive without rubbing 
the moisture out of the hair, whether it be 
from the storm or from perspiration, and 
especially clean the fetlocks of mud and 
snow, that they may not be afticted with 
thrush, grease or cracked skin on the ankles. 
They are simply filth diseases. 
CARE OF CAITLE. 

The rules for taking care of the cows are 
so few and simple that we wonder why we 
should repeat them each year, but each 
year we see so many who do not practice 
them, that we cannot refrain, hoping that 
we may reform some of them. One of 
the first requisites is a warm barn, not only 
for the comfort of the cows, but for the 
profit of the owners. When we think of 
some of the barns we knew when a boy, 
where the snow blew in through the cracks 
behind the animals, and their tails were, 
perhaps, frozen down into the manure, we 
do not wonder that farmers thought they 
were ‘tail sick’”’ in the spring, or hada 
* wolf ’in the tail. Luckily there are not 
many such barns now, for the farmers 
have learned that it took good cornmeal 
to keep up the heat of the system, and 
that was more expensive than shingle, and 


-as the cold grew inside the barn the milk 


yield decreased. If those barns remain the 
cracks have been covered, and perhaps our 
modern barns now err in the other extreme, 
of being so tightly closed as to lack sufficient 
ventilation, a fault that can be remedied by 
the use of ventilating tubes from near the 
floor behind the animals to some point 


= 


Of course good food and enough of it is 
necessary, but that is not all. The food 
should be varied in such proportions as to 
make what is called a balanced ration. 
Enough grain so mixed with the rough fod- 
der as to keep the proportions of protein to 
carbohydrates at about one to five, but so 
| much depends'upon the breed, and more upon 
the animal and its condition, that there can be 
| no exact rule given as tothe best mixtures 
or the exact amount. Any farmer can get 
from the experiment stations bulletins giv- 
ing tables of the value of feeding stuffs, and 
figure out rations for his animals to suit 
himself, watching the results and varying 
them as he finds it necessary. 

After food naturally comes water. This 
should be always pure and clean, and we 
would wish it could be always warm. There 
should be some cheap device for quickly 
warming the water in the trough. In fact, 
we think there has been such patented, but 
have not seen themin use. We have seen 
water warmed by steam at a low pressure 
conveyed tothe trough in pipes, and were 
told that for a herd of twenty cows the milk 
product was increased enough to make it 
very profitable. After getting up in the 
morning and sitting down by a warm fire to 
take one or two cups of hot coffee anda 
warm breakfast, it seemed cruel to turn the 
cows out to drink ice-cold water. We sel- 
dom did so, because we emptied the trough, 
and let no ice freeze in it, and the fresh sup- 
ply at least was at 48° instead of 32°, and we 
wish it could have been at 100°. 

A few more general rules may be added to 
these. Always feed at regular hours. To 


stand watching and waiting for food that. 
“should havé beef ready before is conducive 








only to worry, and that does not make milk 
or put on fat. Feed no more than can be 
eaten, and if any is left, clean the troughs 
or mangers as soon as they seem to have had 
enough. In the short days of winter two 
good feeds a day have been found better 
than three. Do not feed before daylight or 
after dark, and do not disturb them during 
the night unless the barn is on fire. When we 
say regular hours, we do not mean by the 
clock, for the cows have no clock, and meas- 
ure the day by the amount of daylight. They 
want the hours of darkness for sleep or 
rest. They will be the better for a carding 
and brushing every day, not only for clean- 
liness sake, but it puts the blood in circula- 
tion and invigorates them. Always treat 
them kindly and gently, because kindness is 
a good investment. Follow these rules, and 
there will be but little use for veterinarians 
or cow doctors. 
CARE OF SHEEP. 

If sheep are less exacting than the cows in 
their demands upon the time and attention 
of the farmer, they should not be neglected. 
Good food and plenty of it every day is 
needed, and if they are, as they should be, 
turned out every pleasant day for exercise 
and fresh air, do not expect them to geta 
living from the frost-bitten grass that they 
may find, as a little of it will not hurt them 
and may do them some good, but it cannot 
be avery nourishing food. A few oats, a 
little bran, and if their roughage is of in- 
ferior quality a little corn meal every day 
willdo them good, helping them to bring 
better lambs and grow more wool. Plenty 
of water where they can go to it as 
they please, for when on dry feed they like 
to drink little and often, and they want it 
always clean. A sheep will go long without 
water rather than to drink that which is not 
clean. Givethem bedding enough to keep 
their sheds dry and clean, and plenty of 
pure air. Cold does not hurt them when 
they have on their winter coats, but keep 
them dry, with the fleece free from rain or 
snow. If there are any weakly ones sepa- 
rate them and give better feed for a time. 
Allow no crowding through narrow gates or 
doors. 

CURE OF SWINE AND PUULTRY. 
- The stock swine need but little attention 
more than to see that they are fed regularly, 
twice a dayin winter being enough for 
them. A few raw roots every day will be 
good for them, or a little clover hay. We 
think it is of little use to cook food for them 
but when they are given a mash of bran and 
meal with a handful of beef scraps, mix it 
up with hot water and let it steam awhile to 
get well scalded. Give a little less than they 
will eat, instead of more. See that they 
have a warm sleeping-place, dry, clean and 
well bedded, yet with plenty of fresh air. 
Do not crowd too many in one pen. These 
may seem small things to write about, but it 
is attention to details that leads to success 


in all walks of life. es 

What has been said of swine is almost 
equally well —— to peaks. Regular 
feeding is important, and if the pens are 
well bedded, and the whole grain scattered 
among it so that they have to scratch for it. 
the exercise will do them good. They are 
better in the house than out of doors when 
the ground is covered with snow, but if kept 
shut up they must not be crowded. Give 
plenty of water, which will be the better if 
warm, three or four times a day, and plenty 
of grit with which to grind their food. Ee 8 
at fifty cents a dozen soon repay all trouble 
taken to induce them to lay in winter, while 
to give them even scanty feed and little care 








is done at a loss if there are no eggs to be 
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Hgricultural, «— 


Breeding Trotters in Germany. 


We were favored last week with a call 
from. Mr. Christian Schaurte, the most noted 
trotting-horse breeder in Germany: Like 
many of our most successful American 
breeders: of trotting stock, Mr. Schaurte 
is engaged in the business more for recrea- 
tion and from pure love of fine trotting stock 
than any other motive. Heis an extensive 
iron manufacturer, and informed us that the 
object of his visit to America is to examine 
the improved machinery used hy the iron 
manufacturers of this country. . 

During his stay in America he has 
visited a number of trotting breeding estab- 
lishments, both in the North and in the fa- 
mous Blue Grass country. We have long 
had the idea, and his remarks and criticisms 
confirmed it, that Mr. schaurte is an expert 
judge of conformation, style and soundness 
in trotting stock, as well as the blood lines 
that have proved most successful in produc- 
ing trotting speed. The stallions that are 
kept for public service in that country are 
subjected to critical inspection by veterinary 
surgeons appointed or approved by the gov- 
ernment. 

They are very particular as to soundness, 
especially in the hocks. Horses that have 
curbs or spavins are condemned. There is 
some prejudice in that country against 
American trotting stock, on account of the 
tendency that many of them have shown to 
develop infirmities of the hocks, particu- 
larly curbs. In this respect they differ 
greatly with American horsemen. Most of 
our best trainers regard curbs as the least 
objectionable form of unsoundness. Many 
of our best trotters have suffered from them, 
and in numerous instances horses have been 
permanently cured while receiving their 
regular track work. This fact, however, 
will not change the prejudice that exists 
against curbs or horses that showa tendency 
to develop them in Germany. 

We judge from the remarks of Mr. 
Schaurte that he found but few trotting 
stallions among those that he has examined 
during his visit here that are satisfactory 
to him in every respect. He does not ex- 
pect to find one perfect in all particulars, 
for he is a practical horseman, and has too 
much good sound common sense to expect 
all of the most iesirable qualities, blood 
lines included, in any one animal. He pre- 
fers stallions of medium size, about 15.2 to 
12.3 hands high. 

Mr. Schaurte’s latest purchase in this 
country was the stallion Black Hawk Mc- 
Gregor, by Robert McGregor (2.174). He is 
well pleased with the contormation of this 
horse and his foals, but would prefer a 
different color. This horse is gray and he 
transmits this quality to quite a proportion 
of his offspring. Mr. Schaurte has an 
opportunity to place Black Hawk McGregor 
with Count Bismarck, who has charge of 
some of the goyernment _ stallions, not 
Prince Bismarck, as has been stated by 
some newspaper correspondents. If he can 
buy a stallion here at a reasonable price to 
take that horse’s place in his private stud, 
he may let Black Hawk McGregor go. 

But comparatively few of the better class 
of gentlemen in Germany are interested in 
trotting stock or trotting sports,and Mr. 
Schaurte finds it up-hill work to educate 
them toit. Mr. Schaurte thinks the Ameri- 
can method of classifying trotters makes 
trotting contests more interesting on the 
whole than does the foreign system of hand- 
icapping. He believes, however, that some 
method of shortening long-drawn-out con- 
tests would be an improvement in our 
method. He suggests, too, that dash races 
of two miles and even longer distances 
might enliventhe sport and add to the in- 
terest. Few men study the tables more 
closely or keep more accurate tabs upon the 
most successful sires of the noted trotting 
families in this country than does Mr. 
Schaurte. He is a great admirer of the 
Alcyone branch of the Wilkes family, for 
the reason that the records show that a 
very large proportion of Alcyone’s sons are 
breeding on. 

In addition to his American-bred trotting 
stallions, Mr. Schaurte probably owns the 
choicest lot of trotting-bred brood mares 
that can be found at any establishment out- 
side the United States. Among them is the 
grandam of Bingen (2.06}). He bought her 
before Bingen came out, on account of her 
marked resemblance to her sire, Red Wilkes. 
He also owns one or more daughters of Nut- 
wood (2.183), Wilkes Boy (2.244) and other 
noted sires. 

This gentleman expressed himself as | 
highly. pleased with Poston, and said he} 
should stay here as long us his business 
would permit. While here he visited several 
of the noted stock farms in this vicinily and 
saw some of the most noted trotting stallions, | 
including Bingen (2.064), Peter the Great | 
(2.074), May King (2.20), Baron Wilkes | 
(2.18), Wilask (2.115) and Constantine 
(2.124). He rode behind Constantine, 
and was. greatly pleased with him. 
Business in Germany is dull now and 
prices of fancy horse stock low. The 
horse to suit him must be a good in- 
dividual, well bred, sound and a sire of win.- | 
ners. No matter how good the animal may 
be, unless his get have been tested and have | 
proved their ability to win races in fast | 
time he is not wanted at any price. | 

Mr. Schaurte intends tosail for home on | 
the 19th inst. He left for New York on the | 
10th inst.,and intends to visit the horse | 
show at Madison-square Garden on the} 
opening day. Hehas faith in the further | 
improvement of the speed capacity and | 
staying powers of the trotter. He is satis- | 
fied in his own mind that fifty years hence | 
the world’s champion trotting record will 
be several seconds below the two-minute | 
mark. We hope that he may live to see the | 
day that some tretter bred and raised by | 
himself may take a record of two minutes | 
or better. 











Where The Corncob Pipe Grow. | 
Washington, Mo., is the centre of the| 


limited district in which the true cob pipe | 
grows. The loyal Missourian will not, per- | 
haps, contend that the corn of other and less | 
favored sections is not as good, or at least | 
nearly as good, for the ordinary purposes | 
of life, such as feeding hogs, cuws, mules, 
making ‘“ sour mash’’ or dodger, but he} 
stands firmly in the position that nowhere | 
else on the face of the earth can be found | 
cobs that make pipes equal to those of | 
Washington County’s production. He may | 
be right, and the verdict of smokers has | 
tended to sustain him in his large claims of | 
superiority, for the Missouri corncob pipe is | 
known the world over. 

Peculiar conditions of soil and atmos-_ 
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phere tend to: produce certain well-defined |'-- 


results in animal and vegetable growth and | 
development. The Kentucky - bluegrass 


region, just about the area, by the way, |, 
which is included in the cob-pipe. region of, | 


Missouri, has produced horses of . superior 
speed, mettle and bottom for generations. 
The expert can tell in the same State 
whether the corn which produced the arti- 
cle before him was grown in the Green 
River, the Elkhorn or the Kentucky River 
section of the State before the skill 
of the distiller converted it into a 
liquid suitable for a gentleman’s before- 
breakfast toddy. It is well known 
to dealers in corn that in certain sec- 
tions where quantities of the grain are 
grown there is a liability of early frosts 
coming before the grain and cob are 
hardened by the natural process of ripen- 
ing. This makes “ soft corn,’ which may 
be good or even better for feeding purposes, 
but the cobs would not make desirable 
pipes. The cob fur pipes as made by the 
factories must be hard and close grained. 
For the production of such cobs the corn 
grown on them is of secondary importance 
in this connection; it is evident that there 
must bea certainty of such climatic condi- 
tions as will insure the thorough ripening of 
the plant inall its parts. There must not 
be too much rain, nor drought must not 
shrivel it. An agricultural chemist will not 
be necessary to tell that, added to all those 
favorable conditions forahard, firm cob, 
the peculiar adaptability of the soil for the 
perfect development of this product will be 
important. Having all of these things long 
before the first corncob pipe'was thought of, 
as Washington County had, it is evident 
that ina region so blessed there would be 
grown a cob that would make a good pipe. 
In fact, the cobs grown there would be uni- 
formly the best to be found anywhere. 

This was the condition which the genius 
who started the first ‘‘ Missouri meer- 
schaum ”’ factory found. The gold was 
there in the ground; he merely had the 
keenness of sight necessary to distinguish 
it from the ordinary pebbles. After he 
started his factory and beganto sell his 
pipes !faster than he could increase his ca- 
pacity for making them, the farmers began 
to cull their seed from the ears which made 
the best ant most salable cobs, and thus 
the pipe cob was developed still further, 


until a new variety was produced. 
Working with this natural advantage 
and the improved variety which the 


experience of the farmers had developed, 
the pipe factories of Washington County 
held the lead all over the world which they 
had obtained in the start. Efforts have 
been made to duplicate the Washington 
County pipe by transplanting the seed to 
other sections, but these have not been en- 
tirely satisfactory, and the above brief 
sxetch of the reasons for the superiority of 
the original Washington County pipe and 
its suceessors will readily explain this par- 
tial failure. The experimental tests in other 
sections have left out the local conditions 


of soil and temperature of Washington 
and the generations of development of the 


pipe cob and training of the farmers in 
growing it before the factory came. It is 
true the farmers did not know in all those 
years that they were developing a variety 
of corn for cob pipes, but they were, and 
the inevitable result was no less certain 
because they did not know what they did. 
The value of the cob product of the pe- 
culiar variety which goes into the pipes 
soon became an important matter to the 
farmers. The corn, carefully shelled from 
the cobs, so as not to injure the latter, was 
just as valuable for feeding purposes as if 
the cobs were thrown to one side as: waste 
material. It brought the farmer as much 
or more onthe market, and then he had the 
added profit from his cobs. Good prices 
made careful handling, and the average 
farmer gets for salable cobs from 15 to 25 
cents for those from which a bushel of corn 
has been shelled. This adds almost 100 per 
cent. to the money-making value of the 
corn crop. The farmers of the region have 
become richer by reason of this added value, 
which is largely added profit, although the 
fine quality of their corn lands has made 
them a rich community before. It is said 
that the heaviest buyers of United States 
bonds and other safe security investments 
in the State of Missouri, outsideZof the prin- 
cipal city, is this community of farmers, 
who raise the cobs which make the cob 
pipes that are smoked all over the world. 
There is another practical, but some- 
times overlooked, factor in the successful 
making of first-class cob pipes. This is the 
care and skill in handling the cobs before 
the process of manufacture begins. The 
cobs in the Washington County factories 
are carefully ‘‘ culled,” the defective ones 
thrown out, and then the selected ones are 
dried and seasoned for two or three years. 
The raw material is then ready for the turn- 
ing and boring, which removes the outer 
husk and the inner pith. The stem 
hole is made and the final polish put on 
the bowl. Allof this is by specially made 
machinery. It was some time after the 
first pipes were made before the original 
maker hit on the plan of covering the outer 
surface with a coat of varnish. Just before 
that his favorite finish had been a coat of 
plaster of paris rubbed into the little de- 
pressions which are left by the sockets in 
which the grains of corn grew. This plas- 
ter coat was not exactly what the public 
or the manufacturer wanted, and the new 
finish has been in use exclusively for sev- 
eral years. The Washington County genius 
was not the inventor of the cob pipe 
by any means. He only made a business 
out of what had heretofore been left to the 
individual hands of the smoker. For gener- 
ations, in fact, since the first settlers began 
to grow corn and tobacco side by side in the 
Virginia colony, under the patronage of 
Elizabeth’s favorite, the courtly Raleigh, the 
weed has been smoked inthe cob of the 
corn. Nature has ordained that the same 
conditions of soil and climate which pro- 
duce the narcotic tobacco will also produce 
in perfection the corncob.—Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. 
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The Population of Europe. 

An account of the results of the most 

recent censuses of the principal European 

countries, with comparisons and a statement 


| of their various rates of increase of late 


years, is contributed to La Science Illustree 
by M. S. Regelsperger. Most of the enu- 
merations are decennial, as in our own coun- 
try, and the latest were made in 1900 or 1901. 
The author begins with France, whose in- 
crease of population is so small that the 
country may be looked upon as stationary 
in this regard. Says M. Regelsperger: 

“On March 24, 1901, the number of persons 
in France was 38,600,000, within three or 
four thousand. There was an increase of 
searcely 330,000 since 1896, and this was only 
in the departments containing large cities, 
especially in Paris. Elsewhere the popula- 
tion had diminished. The increase seems 
to be chiefly from immigration. 

‘“M. Jacques Bertillon noted in’ the 
Temps (June 18, 1901) that in 1850 France 
was still the most populous country of west- 
ern Europe, but that since that year Ger- 
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many has gained 21,000,000: England, Scot- 
land and Ireland have gained 14,000,000; 
Austria-Hungary slightly more F:ance is 
the only exception to the large increase that 
has taken place throughout Europe in the 
pastten years. . . . 

“Paris has now 2,714,000 inhabitants, or 
200,000 more than in 1896. Lyons, which 
was at the last census the second city in 
France, is now only the third; Marseilles 
has taken second rank, with 494,769 inhabi- 
tants, while Lyons has now only 453,245. 


‘The population of England, including 
Wales,'is, according to the census of 1901, 
32,426,075, which represents an increase of 
twelve per cent. in ten years. Ireland has 
lost a considerable number at each decennial 
enumeration; her population of four and 
one-half millions is not more than half of 
that of 1841. The province of Connaught has 
suffered most. Scotland, on the cuntrary, 
has nearly doubled in the same period; it 
has now nearly four and one-half millions 
of inhabitants. 

** London has exceeded four and one-half 
millions ; this city alone thus contains more 
people than all Scotland. Manchester and 
Salford, which form practically one city, 
come next, with 764,945 inhabitants. Liver- 
pool has 685,276, and Birmingham 522,182. 
Generally speaking, all the English cities 
have considerably increased. 

‘““The census of the German Empire, 
taken Dec. 1, 1900, shows a considerable in- 
crease, the total figure being 56,345,014. 
Prussia alone, in round num@ers, has 
34,500,000. An average annual excess of 
800,000 births has brought about this result. 
The population of Germany has increased 
since 1895 by more than four millions of in- 
habitants, or 7.78 per cent. It has doubled 
in 75 years. 

“The population of Alsace-Lorraine has 
also increased. In 1895the annexed popu- 
lation numbered 1,640,000; today it is 1,717,- 
451, representing an increase of 4.66 per 
cent. 

‘** In general the population of the empire 
has increased in the cities and industrial 
regions and diminished in the agricultural 
districts. At the same time emigration 
has notably diminished. In 1881 it reached 
its maximum of 220,902, and,in 1899 it fell to 
24,000.”” 

Germany has now thirty-three cities of 
more than one hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, Berlin, of course, leading with 1,884,- 
315 and Hamburg coming next with 705,738. 
The city of Berlin has increased twelve per 
cent. since 1895, and its suburbs are grow- 
ing yet more rapidly. When these are 
united into a ‘Greater Berlin,’’ the Ger- 
man’s dream of a capital larger chan Paris 
will come near to .realization. Germany is 
surpassed in population only by Russia 
with her 129,000,000 and by the United 
States with her 76,300,000; and she is grow- 
ing twice as fast as Great Britain or Italy. 
To quote further: 

“The total population of Austria-Hun- 
gary is, according to the decennial census of 
Dee. 31, 1900, about 47 millions, including 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. The increase has 
been four millions in ten years, or nine per 
cent., while Germany’s increase for the 
same period was seven and three-quarters 
per cent. The population of Austria alone 
is 26 millions; that of Hungary 19 millions. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina contained in 1895 
1,000,059. Vienna has 1,662,300 inhabitants, 
an increase of nearly 280,000 in ten years. 

** The population of Switzerland had risen 
on Dee. 1, 1900, to 3,312,551. This is an in- 
erease of about 400,000 souls since 1888; never 
before has such a proportion been reached. 
The cantons that have grown rapidly are 
Zurich, Berne, Bale-Ville, Vaud and Gen- 
eva. ‘The growth is due chiefly to the influx 
of outsiders. 

‘© In Italy, the fourth census was taken on 
Feb. 9, 1901; the next preceding being on 
Dee. 31, 1881. The present population of 
the kingdom is 32,449,754; it was 28,459,628 
in 1881. The increase is nearly four millions. 

** The decennial censusof Norway (Dec. 
3, 1900) gave it 2,231,395, an increase of 
230,478, 

‘© Denmark had on Feb. 1, 1901, 2,447,000 
inhabitants. The last previous census was 
on Feb. 2, 1900. 

** Belgium had on Dee. 31, 1899, a popula- 
tion of 6,744,532. Brussels, which had 
trebled since 1846, had at this same date 
570,844. Antwerp had 299,346 on Dec. 31, 
1900. 

* In Holland the decennial census of Dee. 
31, 1899, showed a population of 5,103,924, or 
an increase of 592,509.”—Translation made 
for the Literary Digest. 
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The senators are angry, says a Washing 
ton dispatch telling of President Roosevelt’s 
intention to take army appointments out of 
politics. Now is the time for the average 
American citizen to say “‘ Let ’em.’’ For- 
tunately fur the President there are many 
more average citizens than there are sena- 
tors and men looking for army appointments 
put together. 
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The emancipation novement among men 
is growing. The maidens of South Bend, 
Pa., have been obliged to discontinue a boy- 
cott directed against the young men who 
used tobacco, because the young men retali- 
ated by giving their attentions to the young 
women of the next town. 
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A New York patrolman finds that the 
simplest way to stop an automobile is to 
stand in front of it. This works very well 
when emphasized by a uniform, but it would 
hardly bea saie experiment for a private 
citizen on a secluded road. 








Boston Common. 


BY BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 


The praises of our beautiful Common, as 
it has been called almust from time im- 
memorial, certainly from the day when 
William Blackstone conveyed all of his 
land to the town of Boston, with the excep- 
tion of six acres, have been sung over and 
over again. The stranger coming tous from 
a distance dves not think his pilgrimage 
complete until he has taken in this wonder- 
ful spot, with its ancient elms and charming 
bit of water, on which on any pleasant after- 
noon may be seen the eity lads sailing their 
little boats. Tothe native born, likewise, 
the Common has its wonderful attrac- 
tion: one saunters along its paths on a warm 
summer day, in the shade of its overhanging 
trees, solacing himself with the reflection 
that the spot was dedicated, in good old 
colonial days, to the service of the people as 
their training ground and pasture field,from 
which chrysalis state, after more than two 
centuries of ownership, it has blossomed 
forth into as near perfection as land and 


_water can be made: a park so elegant in its 


varied loveliness that it has no compeer in 
this or any other country. 

What wonderful scenes have been en- 
acted, in early times, on this old Common 
of ours; and what dreadful sights have 
been witnessed there by our: forefathers. 
There they hung Quakers, and there, too, it 
was that one of the great men of the colony 
met his death, who, as a writer says, may 
be said to have died in the service of his 
country,—Gen. {Humphrey Atherton, who 
on returning home early on the morn- 
ing of the 16th of September, 1661, came 
in the darkness in collision witha stray 
cow, and was thrown from his horse and 
killed. And his mortal remains were laid 
at rest in the old Dorchester churchyard, 
with an epitaph upon the stone, ending with 
these lines: 

Let all that read be sure to keep the faith, as he 
has done; 

With Christ he lives now crowned; his name was 
Humphrey Atherton. 

What between the purchase of this past- 
ure land from the Indians in 1630, and again 
from William Blackstone in 1634, and a final 
release from the Sachem Charles Josias, 
grandson of old Chickatawbut, one gets 
considerably mixed in his ideas of meum 
and tuum. But it is known from ancien 
records that the people have had possession 
and mean to keep it forever as a heritage. 
It will forever be free to the humblest child 
of our city. 

Some of the notes andorders which appear 
in the old town records of Boston, at least 
two centuries and a half ago, are quite curi- 
ous. 

In 1646 a lawful town meeting was held, 
and then it was voted that all the inhabit 
tants shall have equal right of commonage 
in the town, but no one not an inhabitan 
shall have right of commonage, unless he 
hire it of them that are commoners. There 
were to be kept on the Common but seventy 
milch kine, but no dry cattle, young cattle 
or horse, except one horse for Elder Oliver. 
Any inhabitant who desired to keep sheep 
could pasture four in lieu of acow. All the 
votes and orders goto show that the Com- 
mon was considered by the inhabitants of 
the town as their common property. 

To go through with all the changes, im- 
provements, etc., which have taken place on 
our beautiful Common since the days of our 
saintly forefathers would take more time 
and space than could be given to it in an 
article like this. All these are on record, 
thanks to the antiquarian lore which has 
kept us so well advised of the deeds of our 
ancestors, and to the Old Mortalities who 
have kept unprofaned their last resting- 
places. But 1 started to say something 
about the localities upon the Common which 
have a special interest. For example, Flag- 
staff Hill, which stands not far from the 
centre of the ground, on which the British, 
in 1775, erected a fort or a square redoubt on 
the westerly side, overlooking the parade 
ground, behind which lay eneamped a bat- 
talion of infantry. The name Flagstaff Hill 
was probably given this eminence ‘as late 
as 1837, when the first flagstaff was 
erected there by the city. The flagstaff was 
one hundred and twenty feet in height, and 
ever since then on important occasions the 
Starsand Stripes have waved over the heads 
of the passersby. On the northwest corner 
ef the Common the British threw up a small 
oarthwork ata point a little higher up than 
the present entrance in Charles street, which 
was designed to be held by a single company 
of infantry. On what is now the Public 
Garden (originally a part of the Common) 
there was an elevation known as Fox Hill 
on which our cousins placed a redoubt 
Also ata point of highwater mark—where 
now is the extension of Boylston street— 
running by the garden, there was another 
breastwork, and south of this was a strong 
redoubt, where would be Hollis street if it 
were extended tothe shore as it then existed, 
its front facing Pleasant street, while the 
other ran along the beach. 

Immediately behind Flagstaff Hill,stretch- 
ing from the burial ground across to the 
Beacon-street mall, were the camps of three 
infantry battalions, while on the hill itself 
the artillery was packed and protected by 
intrenchments. This disposition of troops 
was made to prevent the landing of Wash- 
ington, and the Common became a regularly 
intrenched camp, with a garrison of 1750 
men. Our grandsires. early in the last 
century, had the pleasure of seeing the 
remains of the British works, and it is not 
so many years ago that people of an earlie 
day saw the holes made by the British sol 
diers for their kitchens and ditches, on the 
hill where now stands the soldiers and | 


sailors’ monument. No one, or pe haps not 
more than one ina thousand, thi *«s,.as he 
wanders over this delightful eminence, that 
here it was that the British lion was brought 
to bay by the Continental troops under 
Washington. 

To the westward of the hill there was a 
pond called ** Sheean’s,”’ from a man of that 
name who was hanged there, but for what 
cause he suffered deponent sayeth not. 
Walking from the hilltowards West street, 
one passes by where stood formerly the Old 
Elm, since replaced by a younger tree sur- 
rounded by an iron fence, on which there 1s 
an inscription, giving in a concise manner 
the history of its ancient predecessor, which 
was destroyed in the great storm cf June, 
1860. This great tree, the pride of Bosto- 
nians,and perhaps the most noted tree of its 
kind on the continent, after standing for 
centuries, the oldest of the traditionary 
relics of the days of our forefathers, was 
in a few minutes stripped of its beauty 
and its magnificent proportions. As 
soon as the storm abated, the rumor tha 
“The Old Elm Tree is blown down” 
spread rapidly through the city, causing 
hundreds, we might say thousands, of citi- 
zens to go to the spot and see for themselves 
To their regret they found it true. Much 
has been said and written about this noted 
tree, the product of our indigenous forests, 
and although it had attained a great age 
and uncommon size, it was more for its 
beautiful proportion and graceful limbs 
than for age and size that it had gained 
notoriety, and for the associations connected 
with its history. Upon its largest limb some of 
the early executionsin the Colony took place, 
and under its graceful foliage the Sons of 
Liberty met in our Revolutionary struggles. 
Here it was, too, that the first fatal duel 
took place on this continent.in 1728,and here 
for years did our young men gather on pub- 
lic holidays, and on a branch of this old 
tree were two Quakers hung, Robinson and 
Stevenson, when the hanging of a Quaker 
or at least cutting off his ears appeared more 
like a pastime than a punishment. 

Josselyn, writing in the time of Gov. 
John Winthrop of his last voyage, about 
Boston, says: ‘‘ The town is rich and pros- 
perous; on the south there is a small but 


pleasant common, where the gallants, a little 
before sunset, walk with their marmalet 
madams till the nine o’clock bell rings, then 
home to their respective habitations; when 
presently the constables walk their rounds 
to see good order kept.’”? The descendants 
of those sweet creatures, or marmalet 
madams, as the old writer calls them, still 
philander through the malls with their gal- 
lants of today, but we are sorry to say do 
not confine themselves to the primitive hour 
of nine. 

In 1769 the selectmen of the town were 
appointed a committee to see what meas- 
ures should be taken for the preservation 
of the Common, one of the grievances 
being ‘“‘horse racing by officers of the 
army.”’ In 1696, to go back a few years 
(when the town veted that no one 
should keep more than one dog, and then he 
must have an estate of £20) it was ordered 
that no person should ride to and fro about 
the Common on the Sabbath day to water 
horses on the penalty of five shillings, and 
one Daniel Fairfield was empowered to 
look after the transgressors. At. or near 
the foot of Beacon street, as it was in the 
olden time, at the bottom of the Common, 
public executions took place, the criminals 
being buried in the loose’gravel of the beach 
—a fact which few remember, if they 
have read it, and perhaps it is not 
worth remembering. But, seriously vonsid- 
ering the subject of Boston Common and its 
many local traditions, is it not wonderful that 
we have through these hardy ancestors of 
ours the great privilege of enjoying a spot 
about which hang so many delightful mem- 
ories, and which is today the pleasure 
ground of the rich and poor,—a place begun 
as a training field and pasture ground, 
but which now is embellished with hundreds 
of beautiful trees, giving refresiing shade 
to the thousands who cross and recross 
beneath their spreading branches. 
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Western papers are advocating a national 
system of irrigation, as they call it, not be- 
cause it is for the benefit of the nation, but 
because they expect the nation to pay for it, 
for the benefit of a few land grabbers who 
have gained control of land in what is called 
the arid region, and the land speculators 
who think they could make extensive deals 
in real estate, if the Government of the 
United States would spend a few hundred 
million dollars in furnishing water to those 
barren soils. The remarks of Milton Whit- 
ney as reported in another column, coming 
as they do from the highest authority upon 
soils of the United States, are the 
best answer to such suggestions. He not 
only shows how small a part of those lands 
can be irrigated, and how small a part 
of those that might be irrigated have been, 
but he tells of the many acres of irrigated 
land that have borne but one good crop the 
first year after the water was let on, then 
one poor crop, and on the third year proved 
but a bed of alkali in which less would grow 
than before it was watered, and which have 
been abandoned by those who were led 
to purchase it. The only permanent settlers 
there are those who were buried beneath its 
surface before they could get away. Let 
the national scheme of irrigation begin by 
watering Cape Cod, and Massachusetts 
farmers will furnish from its sands ‘and the 
marshes that might be drained more dollars 
worth of food products than could be grown 
on all the millions of acres of alkali plains 
in the arid States. 

A school committeeman in Worcester says 
that blackboard work is disastrous to 











the eyes. The majority of schoolchildren 
will probably agree with him. 





Literature. 


*“D’ri and I,” published by Lothro, 
lishing Company, Boston, is one o/ 
Bacheller’s best. The love story. 
its two attractive heroines, betwee) . 
Ramon seems for a long time 
unable to choose, is very prettily 
and there is much of penetratioy. 
in the author’s analysis of true 
and false. The book has been 
itely illustrated by F. C. Yohm, ay 
volume is one which many will wel; 

a Christmas gift. 

“A Lighthouse Village,” publish. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
written by Louise Lyndon Sibley, i, 
entertaining and clever. Somethine 
the book reminds one vaguely of Mis. 
ett’s admirable “Country of the |’ 
Firs,”’ but the breeze that blows 1t! 
this book is distinctly salt, an 
tales are nothing if not original 
quaint, unconscious humor of. th: 
house folk is deliciously draw 
the natural pathos of their lone 
is equally well suggested. The book - 
find a ready sale and ample 
ciation. Mrs. Sibley shows in it he: 
to a place alongside of the other New 
land women who have won distincti: 
admirable portrayals of certain sectic 
our life. 

** Captain of the Crew,’’ by Ralph | 
Barbour, published by D. Appleton « 
New York, will interest many. 
book’s aim is to show that at! 5 
rightly indulged in is beneficial to the 
age boy, and is an aid rather than a 
ment to study. In it, too,as in the pre ; 
books, a plea is made for honest i 
simplicity in sports. The academy 
forms the background of the story i. 
Hillton, which the author now exp). ss 
to be a composite of several schools, t 
unlike any one of a half-dozen institut... 
which are yearly turning out hundre |. ,; 
honest, manly American boys,”’ stroicer, 
sturdier and more self reliant for just so.) 
trials and struggles as in the present vole 
fall to the lot of Dick Hope. The hero |< x) 
athlete, but also a scholar, and the lar. 
phases of school life are here placed beture 
the reader in their true values. The fin 
and varied incidents of boarding-schow! are 
also vividly pictured. 

“Lucey in Fairyland,” by Lee & Shepard, 
In the brownies, of whom we hear it this 
charming fairy tale of Sophie May’s, many 
of the children will find all that their b.hy) 
souls most desire. ‘‘ Lucy ** and “* Bab” 
have bevome too well known to the little 
ones of this country to need an introdue- 
tion, but among all their entertaining +x- 
periences those of this book, in which the, 
climb to the moon and make the acquaint- 
ance of Diana (or *“‘ Mrs. Dinah,” as the little 
girls cal! her), and have all kinds of delight- 
ful times, will easily take a first place. The 
eight fine full-page illustrations by Mr. 
Gebfert make the book especially attractive, 
and it has a pretty blue cover that the chil- 
dren will greatly admire. 

“* Brenda’s Summer at Rockley,’’ 
the new books by Little, Brown & (o., Bos- 
ton, is the adventures of a group of schovl- 
girls,some of whom we have met before, ith 
one of their teachers and some poor Italians, 
whom they have known in the city, are the 
chief incidents of the story, in the courss of 
which the heroine’s impulsiveness is some. 
what chastened, and all the members of the 
little group as well as the readers of this 
book learn many interesting things about 
Marblehead. Miss Reed’s method of weavy- 





one ot 


ing facts of history and science is, of course, 
neither new nor original, but she accom- 
plishes her purpose with excellent judgment 
and with admirable taste. One of the girls 
in the book is taking her preliniiuars 


examinations at Radcliffe—Miss Reed's 
own college—in this story, and we foresee 
that Brenda and her friends may yet be led 
through the interesting experiences attend- 
anton a college girl’s four years’ residence 
in historic Cambridge. This, when it comes, 
will be quite as interesting we are sure as 
is the present work, which, with its scene 
laid among the towns of the famous North 
Shore, and its characters those who will 
grow into the kind of women of which 
Boston is most truly and most justly proud, 
offers a Christmas gift suggestion for which 
many a mother will be grateful. Jessie 
Wilcox Smith has given the book several ver) 
beautiful pictures. 

A book of much interest published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston, is ‘* Wee Lucy’s Secret,” 
by Sophie May, a very talented writer of 
children’s stories. Miss May has written 
several very interesting series of bows for 
children. This volume has much of interest, 
and Wee Lucy and Jimmy enjoy their shoul 
together, and Grandpa Parlin loved t's m 
both. The book is full of interesting e\)er- 
ences well worth reading. 

“The Fortune of Christina M’\ 
by S. MacNaughton, published by ID). \))! 
ton & Co., New York, is one of the [e' 
books published this year that directly) ds 
the interest of the reader from start ‘ ! 
ish. 

Maud Wilder Goodwin was one of | 
writers to depict the early Colonia 
Maryland and Virginia, and so popu 
her romances become that Little, |: 
Co. have just issued a new edition 0! 
Aprons ”’ with a colored frontispiec 
book is a romance of Bacon's | 
which oceurred in Virginia in |' 
uniform with ‘‘ The Head of a Thun 
the same author. The third of 
win’s trio of historical novels, ent 
Christopher,’’ was published lus! ley 
but the sale has been maintaine: ul 
seventh edition has just been |> 
these three Colonial stories, ‘* Whit 
stands last in the time of action. 
all bound together by unity of sc: 
a thread of sequence in the lives | 
their plots. 

The authorship of the success! 
** When a Witch is Young,” rem: 
tery still, despite the fact that 
quiries have been made at the ©! 
publishers, as well as through tli: 
of leading literary reviews. | 1 
be some means of discovery | 
eryptogramie 4-19-69, there is nt 
charming story to reveal evel | 
the author. There has been ! 
some one’s assertion that th 
written by a personal friend © 
McKinley, who is said to have | sue 
of the book’s characters, an aii 43 
was intimately connected with - 
story’s stirring historical inci«e 

Little, Brown & Co. alway) 
good list of juveniles in the [i 
year the.dozen books for yout- 
are above the average—whic!! 
high. This firm ealls special © 
the Holiday Edition of “Little ° 
its fifteen full-page illustrations 
B. Birch. The demand for a pi" 
entation of “Jo’s Boys’ has « 
filled. This new edition of » 
famous story has been manula: 
superb manner, and the publis!' 

2, postpaid. 
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——————— 
Poultry. 
Practical Poultry Points. 

think it is adoubtful chance of getting 
na eood qualities in one flock of fowl, 
Ge ding pen, or one bird. If pullets | 
at five months old, and cockerels | 
' vow before they are four months old | 
a ited, we should expect to sacrifice | 
: - some other desirable quantity to the | 
jut of early maturity. If we mated | 
: vest birds we should not look for the | 
s to mature rapidly. If we mated 
iat laid two hundred eggs in a year | 
ockerels from other hens that had as | 
ocords, we should expect a small pro- | 
' » of fertile eggs. Selecting fancy | 
hat were perfect in feather and form | 
' t resulted in a corresponding increase | 
r capabilities for eggs. Whether by | 
- early-maturing birds with those of 
size, or with the prolific egg produc- 
using all three to build up a strain, 
; keeping to the same pure breed, 
jualities could be united in the forth- | 
+» chickens we do not know. Some | 
ho has more time to devote to fancy | 
ng may try to solve the problem, as_ 

ve not time to attend to it. 





| 
| 
| 


riter in an exchange, as we find it 
i. tells of afamous Barred Plymouth 
hen that took all the first prizes 

‘yer shown untilten years old, when 

ok her last prize as dressed carcass ina 

~o fat stock show, weighing ten 
ds,and sold for $10. Her owner said 
ner death that she had never laid an egg 

life. Here was utility sacrificed to 

y of form and feather. We know 

ng more of her history, but we should | 

ose that fattening foods and stimulat- 
ood to make a glossy plumage had been 

i freely. eae 
~»raying the poultry houses witha solu- 

of sulphurie acid, one pound to twenty 

mis of water, is anefticient remedy for 
nites and all disease germs, if it is put 

< as to cover walls, ceilings, floors,roosts 
i nests, and foreed into cracks and crev- 
It is better than some other sprays, as 

it s not necessary to keep the fowl out 
more than an hour or so, and it will destroy 
the eggs as well as the developed insects if 
it touches them. Do this before the weather 
reaches down to zero,as the hens should 
not be let out of doors when it is as cool as 
that. The middle of a bright pleasant day 
s the best time for such work, as then the 
hens can be kept out. The night before it 
is done, or before kerosene is used to kill 

», we like to go over every bird, and hold- 
ing them by the legs, put insect powder 
all through their feathers taking particular 
pains togetitaround the head and vent, 
and under the wings, as that is where they 
most frequently are fouud. This drives 
them off to the roosts, wnere the spraying or 
piinting with kerosene will kill them the 
next day. 

The market shows that those who raise 
poultry for it are each year making more 
elfort to have their fowl uniform in shape 
and size. This can only be done by having 
one breed and feeding them well, then not 
narketing any but such as are grown to a 
certain size. It costs no more to grow pure 
bred than scrubs. The change may also be 
seen in the live poultry brought to market. 
We sometimes see a coop that is a mixed lot 
of no particular breed, but most are limited 
to one breed, and often so near alike that 
the buyers eannot select, but take that which 
comes first to hand, and they are willing to 
pay at least one cent a pound more to get 
one out of such a lot, than for a selection 
out of a mixed lot. 


if meats and other foods are high priced 
this winter, we can scarcely expect eggs to 
be cheap. Nor should they be, by reason of 
the high price of grain. There are few of 
our food products in which there is so much 
nutrition for the money as ineggs, perhaps 
in none exeepting milk. One cannot make 


a living on eggs and milk alone, but the 
farmer who can produce them on his farm 
and likes them should not seil them to buy 
meat food, even though prices area little 
hizher than usual. And if he can produce 
them, he should not grumble because of the 
cost of feeding the hens and cows. They 
will pay a profit when they are well fed and | 
cared for, but if their rations are deficient 
in quantity or quality it may be expected | 
that they will refuse to pay their board. We | 
already see the results in some. Western | 
butter markets of the unwillingness © of | 


many dairymen to use grain as freely | 
as heretofore, because of the high’ price, 
the early closing of the butter facto- 
ries and the rise in prices of butter in those 
sections, caused by a short supply of milk. | 
\\« think we see indications also of a short 


supply of eggs. Many fowl have been killed lthe leaf calls 








“The Survival of the Fittest.” Bean plants which ‘withstood a very severe frost when young. 
Loaned by the R. I. Agricultural Society, Kingston, R. I. 





to standard weight, or a little above, as the 
bird will probably shrink from being moved, 
excited by the presence of other fwwl in the 
show, and the handling by the judges,or the 
presence of so many strangers. This care 
enables it toexhibit its good qualittes if it 
has them, but it will not conceal faults. 
Ship in such a way as to avoid rough hand- 
ling, taking cold, or long deprivation of 
food, and it will be pretty sure to get all the 
points in the scoring it is entitled to. 


><> 
+> 


Poultry and Game. 


There is a good supply of poultry in the 
market, with receipts large,and considerable 
left over last week. Fresh-killed Northern 
and Eastern chickens sell slowly at 15 cents 
for choice roasting, broilers 15 to 18 cents 





and common to good 10 to 14cents. Nothing 
doing in fowl at 10 to 12 cents. Duck in 


little demand at 12 cents and so are geese at 
9 to 11 cents. But few Northern turkeys 
and but little call for chem. Best young at 
14 cents and common to good 11 to 13 cents. 
Pigeons, choice, $1.15 to $1.20 a dozen, com- 
mon to good 50 cents to $1, squabs $2 to 
$2.50. Western dry packed stock in large 
supply and dull. Choice chickens 12 cents, 
fair to good 9to 11 cents. Fowl 94 to i0 
cents. Ducks, good to choice 10 to 12 cents 
‘and geese 10 to 11 cents. Turkeys in large 
supply, choice headed 11 to 12 cent3, heads 


on choice 103 to 11 cents, fair to good 9 to 10 | 


zents, No. 27to8 cents. This is for boxes, 
barrel lots 1 to 2 cents a pound lower. Old 
roosters 64 to 7 cents. Live poultry in small 
emand, 7 to 8 cents for chickens and fowl, 
old roosters 5 to 6 cents. 
Game in only moderate demand. Canvas 


as the maples, sumacs, gums, etc., easily 
oxidize, and thus form the rich reds, pur- 
ples and violets so beautiful to the eye. 
That is why these, especially the hard 
maples, give the most beau_iful autumn 
leaves. Autumnal oak leaves do not at- 
tract admiration because they contain. much 
tannin. The oxidation color of tannic acid 
is dirty brown. Leaves which die quickly 
never give autumnal colors.”’ 

The most gorgeous autumn leaves, ac- 
cording to Mr. Woods, are produced by a 
long-drawn-out fall, whose days gradually 
cool from summer heat to winter snow. 
But if the frost should come early and the 
weather should be uneven this fall we need 
not expect the true autumnal splendors. A 
heavy, sudden and early frost would kill all 
leaves alike and turn them to a monotonous 
brown. 

Crimson and scarlet autumn leaves, the 
most beautiful of all, are more abundant 
|in the cooler parts of this country than 
| elsewhere in the world. 
| European landscape gardeners are covet- 
i ing the luxuriance of our autumnal, foliage 
and are endeavoring to transplant cuttings 
of our most vari-colored trees in their own 


soil. But thus far those trees which pro- 
| duce the rich purples, crimsons and scar- 


lets have firmly maintained a patriotic 
determination to beautify only the land- 
| Scape of their natiye clime. 

The East is much more productive of 
| beautiful autumn tints than is the West, 
according to botanists. Their explanation 





| for this is that the more humid soil of the | 


, East has its beneficial effects. 
| Export Apple Trade. 
The total apple shipments to European 





back ducks $2 to $3 a pair, red heads 50 | 
cents to $1.50, black 90 cents to $1. 
75 cents to $1, teal 60 to 75 cents, coots and | were 24,594 barrels, including 5287 barrels 
other sma!l ducks 30 to 50 cents. Grouse, | from Boston, 9319 barrels from New York, 
$2.25a pair. Western quail $3.50 to $4 a | 6244 barrels from Portland,3454 barrels from 
dozen. Venison in good supply at 12 to 15 | Halifax and 290 barrels from St. John, N. 
cents, whole deer 15 to 18 cents for saddles. | B. The total shipments included 17,369 bar- 
Moose dull at 6 to 8 cents whole, and 13 to | rels to Liverpool, 3813 barrels to London, 
15 cents for saddles. Hare 15 to 30 cents | 2899 barrels to Glasgow and 513 barrels vari- 
each, rabbits 15 to 20 cents a pair, squirrels | ous. The shipments for the same week 


Mallard por.s during the week ending Nov. 30, 1901, | 


The total | 


6 to 8 cents each, raccoons occasionally at 50 
cents to $1.50 each. 


7 borticultural. 


The Study of Autumn Leaves. 


The G vernment’s new bureau of plant in- 
dustry is taking up the problem of how our 
gorgeous autumnal foliage receives its va- 
riegated coloring. That is one object of the 
investigations which are now being made 
by Albert F. Woods, lately appointed path- 
ologist and physiologist of the bureau. To 
preserve autumn leaves Mr. Woods says 
the gatherer should immediately lay them 
flat between two sheets of new blotting 
paper spread upon a table-top and covered 
by a stack of heavy books. It is essential 
that all moisture should be pressed out of 
them. By this simple process they should 
be dry within three or four hours. So 
treated they will retain their beautiful color 
for years, provided they are not exposed 
to the direct lightof the sun. If not thor- 
oughly deprived of their normally large per- 
centage of water they will soon assumea 
dirty brown tint. 

The color of a leaf, said Mr. Woods, in 
explaining his investigations, is furnished 
by minute grains of pigment within its cells. 
What we see in the tresh leaf is not simple 
green, but acombination of many pigments, 
which, when mixed, appear as solid green. 
Red is one of the color elements of fresh 
leaves. Reddish coloring matter is usually 
in liquid form, within the sap contained by 
Yellow, another normal 


7 i : z pon: on: poting tes —— ’ ne | color element,.when combined with green, is 
winter, and others Will. B86 boas #88 28 4 | the natural shade ofthe grains of pigment 





sual, and we shall hear the familiar cry, 
“ The hens will not lay when eggs are sell- 
at a good price.’”?” Now we have had 


within each cell. Brown is the normal 


color of the walls of the cell. 


To explain the leaf cell, Mr. Woods says 


ivus that were as willing to lay eggs at fifty | that he would. exhibit a very thin rubber 


‘sa dozen as at fifteen, when we bribed 
| with a good hot mash every morning, | 
arm water in their drinking dishes 
warm house to stay in, but they do 
‘eto give something for nothing, or 
ikely they cannot do it if they would 


people have an idea that to win the 
ia poultry show all that is needed 
ive the best birds. An honest judge 
‘ward them all that they are entitled 
‘his is not strietly true. As in a horse 
,oralmost any other show, more goes 
od looks than by favor, and often | 
will win away from greater merit. 

! grooming and preparing, so as to 

i good show, will attract the eye of 
<e,as wellas of the general public, 
power of discrimination that can 
eauty under a coat of dirt, or hon- 


with water. 
sufficient red dye to dissolve and color the 
entire solution. 
green, whose minute. grains will not dis- 
solve. 
| substance, 
mingle with the green. 
itself would be brown, corresponding to the 
normal color of the leaf cell’s walls. 
ing the ball up to the light, the combination 
of the colors in 
substance would be the green tint of plant 
life. 


ball filled. with the white of an egg mixed 


He would add to this liquid 
He would add, also, paris 
Yellow grains of some powdered 
likewise insoluble, he would 
The rubber ball 
Hold. 


its texture and interior 


To demonstrate the autumnal changes in 


leaf tints he would spread upon a table hun- 
dreds of green beads, interspersed with 
others of brown, yellow and red. 


Then he 
would take out all of one color, thenall of 


another, and so on, the general shade or 


udera ragged coat, is given to but); tint of the entire mass undergoing a change 


all the while. 


Just so in the autumn leaf— 


vreparing a bird for the show ring is’ when any of its elementary colors disappear, 


utrade by itself. Let it be kept by 
several days and accustom it to 
handled. Then take it to a warm 
and have ready one pail of warm 
ind one not as warm but not exactly 
ind placing the bird in the warm 
with a cloth or soft sponge wash 
eather almost separately, using some 
ure soap. Pay special attention to 
~ind wings and to the tail feathers, | 
‘4 careful not to break feathers by 
the wrong way and not to pull any. 
‘is is well done, wash again in the 
old water, to get off all the soap, and 
!a coop like the exhibition coop and 
it the fire. Not where it will be too | 
it warm enough to dry off well, 
plenty of clean straw around 
should) be well dried off in 
velve hours, and will then arrange 
feathers, so that they will look 
ind neat. If this work is well done 
will not need to be repeated, and 
sh Straw in plenty every day it 
keep clean. This should be done 
‘ree or four days before the exhibi, | 
ind during that time or for a week or , 
‘ere it should be well fed to bring it | 


the general effect of those remaining clus- 
tered in any particular area is altered. 


If an autumn leaf turns entirely red, this 


tinting is due to the fact that only its red 


pigment is left. If it is yellow all of the 
other coloring has been destroyed, except 
the minute yellow grains. If the leaf turns 
brown it can be safely diagnosed as dead. 
All living tints have disappeared, leaving 
only the brown walls of the cells. The 
brown leaf is adingy ruin, within which 
every spark of life has been extinguished. 

‘¢ There has long been a controversy as to 
the cause of the autumn leaf’s coloration,” 
said Mr. Woods. ‘‘ Some botanists have at- 
tributed it to frosts. We are finding that 
light frosts, not sufficient to kill leaves, 
greatly facilitate their coloration by caus- 
ing an increase within them of a normal 
chemical ferment, which attacks the color 
compounds or colur generators in the cells. 
We aré finding that the oxidation of these 
color compounds by this ferment causes the 
various shades of color, especially the pur- 
ples, oranges, etc. The yellows are nor- 
mally. present,in the leaf. 

‘“ Autumn leaves containing sugar, such 


| 
| 
= 


| last year were 62,718 barrels. 
shipments since the opening of the season 
have been 416,545 barrels, against 800,151 
for the same time last year. 


122,406 barrels from Montreal, 117,714 bar- 
rels from Halifax and 290 barrels from St. 
John, N. B. 


Maynard & Child received the following | 


cable Friday on the Liverpool apple market: 
“Ultonia selling; 12,000 barrels; demand 
very active; fancy Baldwins $4.80 to $5.52, 
No. 1 Baldwins $4.32 to $4.80, No. 2 $3.60 to 
$4.20, Greenings $3.56 to $5.52, Spys $4.08 
to $5.28, Ben Davis $3.60 to $5.04, Western 
Ben Davis $3.12 to $4.32. 
Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 
Apples are in good supply, the receipts 
| last week having been 20,947 barrels. There | 





$3.75 to $4.50, No. 1 Baldwin and Greening 
$3.50 to $4, Spy $3 to $3.75, Western Ben | 
Davis $3 to $3.50, Snow and Wealthy $2.50 | 
to $3.50, Pound Sweet and Talman Sweet | 
$2.50 to $3.50, mixed varieties $2 to 3, No. 2 | 
$2 to $2.50. Cranberries are quiet and easy, | 
Cape Cod fancy late $6.50, choice sound $5 to | 
$5.50, common to good $3.50 to $4.50, crates | 
$1.50 to $2. A few pears left in cold stor- | 
age at $2.50to $3.50a box. Grapes in limited | 
supply. A few Catawba and Concord at 12 | 
to 14 cents for pony baskets. California | 
grapes nearly done. Tokay and Cornichon | 
$1.50 to. $2 a carrier. Malaga grapes $4 to | 
$12 a cask as to color and condition. 
Florida oranges in liberal receipt. Good | 
to choice, bright $2.50 to $3 a box, and | 
russet $2.25 to $2.75. Tangerines $5.50 to | 
$6.50, and grape fruit good to choice $4.50 | 
to $6.50. Jamaica in full supply now, re- 
ceipts last week having been 2785. boxes aid | 
2228 barrels, selling at $5.50 to $6.50 a bar- | 
rel, and boxes at $3.50 to $4. Jamaica | 
grape fruit $4 to $6. California oranges | 
fairly plenty at $3.25 to $3.75,which covers all | 
counts. No new arrivals of lemons except- 
ing a few California at $3 to $4.50 a box. 
Messina and Palermo fair to good $2 to | 
$2.50 a box, choice $2.75 to $3, fancy $3 to | 
$4, Maviri and Sorrento $5 to $6.50 a box. | 
Florida pineapples dall. Smooth Cayenne | 


$3 to $3.25 a box, and Abbaka $2. Cali- 
fornia figs 85 cents to $1 per box. Smyrna 


figs 8 to 15 cents a pound, dates 3 to 4 cents. 
Bananas steady at $1.65 to $2 for No. 1, 
$1.10 to $1.35 for No. 2, eight-hand $1.35 to 
$1.60. 


+> 
Vegetables in Boston Market. 

A good supply of vegetables, with only 
moderate trade. Beets sell at 40 to 50 cents 
a box, carrots the same, and parsnips 60 | 
cents. Flat turnips 30 cents a box, and | 
yellow 60 to 90 cents a barrel. Onions scarce | 
and firm, bushel boxes $1.40 to $1.50. West- 
ern Massachusetts, barrels $4 to $4.50, 
Spanish onions $3 a case, leek 50 centsa 
dozen, radishes 50 cents to $1 a box, celery, 
Paschal, $3 to $4a box. Boston market $4 
to $5, and white $2 to $2.50. Salsify $1 a 
dozen, artichokes $1.50 a bushel, French | 
artichokes $4 a dozen. Hothouse cucum- 
bers $7 to $10 per hundred for No. 1, and 
good No. 2 at half those prices. Peppers 
$1.50 a bushel. Egg plant $3.50 to $4 a crate. 
Hothouse tomatoes in light supply at 25 to 
35 cents a pound. Squash are scarce, and 
western Hubbard or Turban are $50 to $60 
aton. Marrow and Bay State $2.50 to $2.75 
a barrel. Pumpkins in demand at 75 cents 
a long box. Mushrooms vary every day, 
perhaps 50 cents a pound one day and $1 
the next. 

Cabbages are not coming very freely, and 
good ones are $1 to $1.10 a barrel, red cab- 
bage 60 to 70 cents a box. Cauliflowers in 
small supply at $1 to $1.25 a box. Sprouts 
12} cents a quart. Lettuce, 3 dozen boxes, 
75 cents to $1. Spinach 25 to 35 cents, beet 
greens 50to 75 centsa bushel, parsley 75 
cents and romaine the same, with endive 50 
cents a dozen. No string deans to be found. 
Good ones might be sold at $7 to $9 per half 

















The total ' 
shipments this season include 76,363 barrels | 
from Boston, 29,956 barrels from Portland, | 


| The Hay Trade. 


| is a steady, moderate demand. King sell at | 


| the prices of last week, but they area little 


barrel baskets, if not too many came at one 
time. 

Potatoes are higher and with a quiet 
market they are firm at the advance. Aroos- 
took Green Mountain extra 90 cents a 
bushel, fair to good 85 to 88 cents, Hebron 
extra 88 cents, good 85 cents, Rose 80 cents, 
and Dakota red 75 to 80 cents. York State 
Green Mountains 70 to 75 cents. Prince 
Edward Island Dakota Red 75 to 80 cents 
and Chenangoes 70 to 75. Scotch Magnum, 
168-pound sack, $2.25 to $250. Sweet pota- 
| toes in fair demand. Vineland cloth heads 
| bring $3 to $3.25a barrel, Jersey double 
| heads $2.50 tou $3. Norfolk and Eastern 
| Shore are arriving in bad condition; quota- 
| tions are 50 cents to $2 a barrel, with but 
| few lots over $1. Jerseys must be extra to 
| reach top quotations. 


| Orchard Hints. 
| 





If one desires to leave a legacy to his 
| children and grandchildren that will be of 
| value to them as long as they may live, let 

him plant a grapevine ora vineyard. The 
| former may last an hundred years, the 
| vineyard as long if properly cared for, and 
yield a good profit every year. The single 
| vine generally proves the most durable, 
| either because it is better cared for and fer- 
tilized than the entire yard of vines would 
| be, or because it has a larger spread of ter- 
| ritory to send its roots through. While not 
| attempting to account for the fact, we have 
seen reports of vines that were more than 
; one hundred years old, and were still bearing 
profusely and making a vigorous growth 
| each year. They were, of course, seedlings 
| or wild grapes, as there were few, if any, of 
| the grafted grapes introduced as long ago 
as that, although we think the oldest vine 
inthe country is, or wasa few years ago, 
said to have been a vine brought from 
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has lasted 50 years, on houses exposed 
sea atmosphere—even longer under more 


favorable conditions. 
house the better part of two generations— 


The Armor of a House 


is the roof. Mi F Roofing Tin (the genuine old- 
style terne process) gives the most complete pro- 
tection to a house and lasts much longer than any 
other form of roofing. MF is made by hand 
labor exclusively and every sheet must pass a 
rigid examination and be ferfect in every way 
before it is offered for sale. 


| MF 
Roofing Tin 





to the 


It will protect your 


| costs less than slate or tile. 








Thi trademark {s stamped 
ont bee) rede of the genu- 
ine. Ask your deuler, or 
write {%; C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
to (Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, 


for illustrated book on roofing. 


AMERICAN 
TIN PLATE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 











——The total shipments of boots and shoes from 
Boston this week, have been 99,318 cases, against 
96,036 cases last week; corresponding period last 
year, 86,062. The total shipments thus far in 1901 
have been 4,469,847 cases, against 3,915,756 cases in 
1900. 

-—Itis said that the money order business in the 
United States amounts to about $1,000,000 a day, 
and the loss for the year was but $174. This may 
have been too much, but the percentage is not 
large, as any one can see who will figure it out. 

—tThe shipments of live stock and dressed 
beef last week included 2396 cattle, 3710 sheep, 
11,490 quarters of beef from Boston; 1433 cattle, 
15 sheep, 10,556 quarters of beef from New York; 
1310 cattle, 1200 sheep from Baltimore; 1200cattle, 
1200 quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 453 cat- 
tle, 53 quarters of beef from Portland; 453 
cattle, 53 quarters of beef from Portland; 294 





Spain. Butthestory was not well authenti- 
cated, and may be received with a grain of | 
allowance. 

The N. A. Horticulturist says that dip- | 
ping peaches to peel them is the latest. | 
Dip in hot lye, then in hot water, then in | 
cold water, and the peel will remove | 
easily. Why, we saw our mother peel | 
peaches more than fifty years ago by dip- 
ping in hot water and cold water, without 
the use of any lye, and it was just as effect- 
ual as if the lye had been used. We 
thought this plan was as well known as 
peeling tomatoes by turning hot or scald- 

ing water on them. In fact, there is no need 
of the cold water excepting to prevent a 
partial cooking of the fruit, and turning off 
the scalding water when it has started 
the skin is all that is necessary. Do not 
| give us any more “ latest ’’ fads that were 
| known to your grandmother when she was 
| me and perhaps to her grandmother be- 
| fore her. 
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| 
The supply of hay at the seaboard markets 


| is fully up to the demand, although the ex- i ck i 
| port demand prevents it becoming a burden- | tic and, Gulf ports last week to include 370,200 bar- 


There is also a good de- | 


densome surplus. 
mand for home trade, and good lots sell 
readily at previous quotations. Tbe lower 
grades of No. 3and cloverare nominally at 


too plenty, and a good offer for a round lot 
might be accepted if a little below the regu- 
lar rates. 

Boston received 421 cars of hay, 132 of 
which were for export, and 36 cars of straw. 
Corresponding week last year 276 cars, of 
which none were for export, and 29 cars of 
straw. Choice timothy is firm at $17 to 
$17.50, and so is No. 1 at $16 to $17, No. 
2 $14.50 to $15.50,and No. 3 and clover 
mixed at $12to $13. Clover at $12. Long 
rye straw firm at $14.50 to $15.50, tangled 
rye $10.50 to $11, and oat $8 to $9. Provi- 
dence continues to have light receipts, and 
choice timothy is in demand at $18 for small 
bales and $18.50 for large. No.1 $17.50 and 

18, No. 2 $16 and $16.50, clover mixed $13 
to $13.50, rye straw $16 to $17. 

New York has liberal receipts, but nearly 
one-fourth is for export trade. The tota 
receipts were 13,515 tons of hay and 1310 
tons of straw. Exports of hay 53,946 bales. 
Prices are held firm on all grades about 50 
cents a ton abuve Boston rates, and the 
same may be said of Brooklyn where re- 
ceipts have not been large. Clover grades 
in fair demand here, and all the low grades 
selling well. Jersey City is reported firm 
with moderate supply, but quotations are | 
about the sameas at Boston, excepting on 
clover grades, which are $1 a ton higher. | 

The Hay Trade Journal gives highest | 
prices at the markets as $18.50at New York, | 
Brooklyn, Providence and New Orleans, | 


$18 at Boston and Jersey City, $16.50 at | 


| 








Philadelphia, $16 at Baltimore, Norfolk and | Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 


Nashville, $15.25 at St. Louis, $15 at Rich- | 
mond and Pittsburg, $14.50 
Chicago and Louisville, $13.50 at Cincinnati | 
and Kansas City, $12.50 at Minneapolis and | 
$12 at Duluth. 


Containing, Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 


; cents. § 3 2 : 
at Buffalo, | rg Stamps taken. Mention the PLouGH 


cattle from Newport News; 1617 cattle, 3653 
sheep from Montreal; a total of 8703 cattle, 8618 
sheep, 23,299 quarters of beef from all ports. Of 


| this 2645 cattle, 2400 sheep, 11,478 quarters of beef 


went to Liverpool; 3442 cattle, 5279 sheep, 11,021 
quarters of beef to London; 1872 cattle, 465 sheep 
to Glasgow; 200 cattle to Bristol; 200 cattle to 
Hull; 800 quarters of beef to Southampton; 314 
cattle to Manchester; 30 cattle to Para; and 15 
sheep to Bermuda and West Indies. 

—tThe visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canadaon Nov. 30 included 52,396,- 
000 bushels of wheat, 11,227,000 bushels of corn, 
6,603,000 bushels of oats, 2,554,000 bushels of rye 
and 3,007,000 bushels of barley. Compared with 
last week, this shows an increase of 3,484.000 
bushels of wheat, 101,000 bushels of oats and 437,- 
000 bushels of barley, with a decrease of 237,000 
bushels of corn and 64,000 bushels of rye. One 
year ago the supply was 62,179,000 bushels of 
wheat, 9,442,000 bushels of corn, 11,319,000 bushels 
of Oats, 1,325,000 bushels of rye and 3,418,000 bush- 
els of barley. 

——The mutton market is unchanged, with only 
a moderate demand. Lambs 8 to 8} cents, fancy 
and Brightons 8} to 9 cents, yearlings 5 to 7 cents, 
muttons 5 to 7 cents, fancy 74 cents, veals 8 to 10 
cents, fancy and Brightons 10} to 11 cents. 

——Trafton makes the exports from the Atlan- 


rels of flour, 2,300,000 bushels of wheat, 603,000 
bushels of corn, 2980 barrels of pork, 13,691,000 
pounds of lard and 26,115 boxes of meat. 

——The world’s export of grain last week in- 
cluded 8,933,478 bushels of wheat from six coun 
tries and 3,485,968 bushels of cern from four 
countries. Of these the United States supplied 
5,117,478 bushels of wheat and 630,968 bushels of 
corn. 

—Beef was in dulldemand. Shippers are de 
manding better prices. The best andthe lower 


| grades are firm, with medium dull: Extra sides 


9} to 94 cents, heavy 8} to9 cents, good 7 to 8 
cents, light grass and cows.64 to 74 cents, extra 
hinds 114 cents, good 10 to 11 cents, light 8} to 94 
cents, extra fores 7 to 74 cents, heavy 6 to 7 cents, 
good 5 to 54 cents, light 44 to 5 cents, backs 6} to 9 
cents, rattles 5 to 6 cents, chucks 54 to 7} cents- 
short ribs 73 to 12} cents, rounds 6} to 8} cents- 
rumps 8} to 13 cents,rumps and loins 9} to 15 
cents, loins 9} to 17 cents. 

—Pork is unchanged, with lard easier: Heavy 
backs $20.75, medium $20, long cut $21.25. lean 
ends $22.50, bean pork $17.25 to $18, fresh ribs 11} 
cents, smoked shoulders 9} cents, lard 103} cents, 
in pails 114 to 11} cents, hams 11} to 12 cents, 
skinned hams 12} cents, sausage 10 cents, Frank- 
furt sausages 9} cents, boiled hams 164 to 17 





POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
How to Do It, and All About Prefite 
able Peultry Raising. 





Keeping Poultry; Renag | Yards and Houses; 

Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 

Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 

Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 

Market; Diseases of poe Ducks, Geese and 
Pp 


Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 


WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 


cents, bacon 12} to 13} cents, bolognas 9 cents, 


pressed hams 12 cents, raw leaf lard 12 cents, 
rendered leaf lard 11? cents,in pails 12} to 12} 
cents, pork tongues $22.50, loose salt pork 10} 
cents, briskets 11 cents, sausage meat 9} cents, 
country dressed hogs 7 cents. 

——The egg market is quiet, and prices steady. 
Nearby and Cape fancy scarce at 32 to 35 cents; 
Eastern and Northern choice fresh 28 to 30 cents, 
fair to good 20 to 24cents; Michigan fancy candled 
28 cents; Western selected fresh candled 24 to 26 
cents, and fair to good candled 21 to 23 cents, un- 
candied 19 to 21 cents; Western dirties $4 to $4.50 
acase. A steady demand for refrigerator eggs 
17to 19 cents, and some fancy lots at 20 cents. 
The stock in cold storage was reduced 39,800 
cases during November, and now stands at 73,955 
cases, against 63,901 cases at this time last year. 





For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


Lot of beanctiful Angora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 
charming dispositions and 
very stylish. Send 10 cts. 
for pictures illustrating. 
WALNUT RIDER FARMS, 

Box 2144, Boston, Mase 













JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 








A Superb Edition, Beautifully Illustrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 

Only book of its kind. Contains most important 
chapters on The Origin, How to Train, Care tor 
Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding and 








Bex 3254, Boston, Mass. 


Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The Bench, 
Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Correct Type, 
Different Colors, besides interesting stories of how 
they eat, dr play and sleep; in fact, everything 
avourv them. Over thirty-five half-tone illustrations 
from life “My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat Letter,” * Rats,’”” 
“A Forgotten Prisoner,” **Her Wants Supplied,” 
“ Attentive to Cats.” “The Homeless Cat,” “A Cat 
Story.” “ The Subway Cat,” “ A Hospital Cat,” are alk 
nterest: tales. The volume, aside from being an 
excellent treatise on the cat, forms a delightful gift 
book. Edited by Robert Kent James. 

“ No autaor could be more justified ir. speaking on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James in appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
out their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much aseful information as to the diet and general 
care, it be; in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 
mals.”— New York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders of Angoras will find this book interesting 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
interesting and instructive in this book.”—School 
cducation, Minneapolis. 

** It seems to us abook which those who are fond 01 
ea*s will be glad to read.”—George T. Angell, in Our 
Dumb Boston. 

“Tt is a useful volume, both for the owners of the 
Angers and othe. cats. It is tastefully bound and 
ful Y illustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

“ Volume of highest authozity, exceedingly enter- 
taining, full of facts, beautifully illustrated.”—Ameri- 
‘an Culttvator, Bostor , Mass. 

— postpaid, 81.35. For sale by booksellers or 
en 

JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers 
S33 Washington Strect. Boston, Maas. 








The Montreal Trade Bulletin reports a 
brisk trade in Canadian hay at country 
points. A sale of 500 tons to Government 
at $8 laid down at different stations, for 
good No. 2 equal to $9 in Montreal. Ship- 
ments for the week were 18,077 bales from 
Montreal and Portland, and about 4400 
bales from New York, Canadian hay. The 
demand for local wants and exports is good, 
and the prices at country points are $8 to 
$8.25 free on board for No. 2, $7 to $7.50 for 
clover mixed and $6.50 to $7 for clover. In 
Montreal No. 1 timothy sell at $10 to $10.50, 
No. 2 $9 to $9.50, mixed clover $8 to $8.50, 
and clover $7.50. 

Complaints are made of the too close in- 
spection at St. John, N. B.,carloads having 
been rejected for very trivial faults in a few 
bales. English reports say that the Can- 
adian hay this, yearis of first rate-quality, 
and was well harvested, much better than 
in previous years. 





—tThe shipments of wool from Boston since 
Jan. 1 have been 239,455,942 pounds and the re- 
ceipts 246,491,139 pounds, against 142,405,500 
pounds shipped and 159,512,065 pounds received 
in same part of 1900. The stock on hand Jan. 1 
was 76,309,500 pounds, and now it is 83,344,697 
pounds. 
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HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book in existence gives an adequate 
account of the Sorin (ts development | 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 

complete directions for breeding, 
rearing and a arketing these 
beautiful and profitebie birds. 

The present is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the e: jence 
of the most successful experts in ae 


growing, botb as breeders ot fancy : 
and as raisers of turkeys for market. 3 
The peize-wian papers out of nearly % 
200 essays submitted bythe most success = 
fal t growers in America are em 4% 
bodied, and there isalso givenone essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of + 
the country, including Canada and New = 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what & 
ways os proven successful in each = 
ity. C 
Profusely Illustrated. Cloth 12m0 + 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 3 
Address e 
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BOSTON, MASS., 


Snow and the 2 boulevard make ‘an enliven- 
ing combination. 








Si andl 

Undergraduate humor has again immor- 
talized its contemporaries. 

The Fire Drill inthe public schools has 
been tested and not found wanting. 

i celia ete 

Mr. Depew’s announcement shows how 
the habit of being upon time grows upon 
one. 
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The Smasher’s Mail has suspended publi- 
cation. Theeditor’s pen isno mightier than 
her axe. 








—_—_--.>o— 

We are pleased to learn that all true gen- 

tlemen have their monograms embroidered 
on their silk pajamas. 


2 > 
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What’s ina name? In the case of Xeno- 
phon de Kalamatiano there seems to be’ 
many newspaper notices. 

plea 

Welcome, Kubelik! even though your 
photograph does suggest that M. Rostand 
has loaned his famous stock! 

>> > 

The man who shipped himself to this 
country in a box deserves to find work now 
that he has got. here. 


2> 
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The Wachuset reservoir delights the | 
people at a distance more than it does those | 
in the immediate neighborhood. 

-> > 

Milk hasgone up one centacan for the 
milkman and one cent a quart for the con- 
sumer. This is about the usual proportion. 

ie aun 

We y do not know which of the Comic Sup- 
plements has said that a good vaccination is 
very taking, but the remark must have hap- 
pened. 





























re 
Queens in incognito are no more safe from 
occasional unpleasant surprises than was 
the Caliph haraun in the good old days of 
Bagdad. 
Sa cial 


One point in common is shown by all the 
models for the Banks statue. A frock coat 
was never intended to be made from any- 
thing except cloth. 
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ad 


The jocund statement that there was no 
starch at the recent banquet of the New 
England Laundryman’s Association over- 
looks the potatoes. 
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Green, 1749, would be interested to see his 
graduation garments in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, one thing at least that it is safe 
to say the original wearer did not dream of. 
a 

Skating inthe Public Garden is not as 
picturesqueasin Chatterbox Holland, but 
is probably quite as amusing, even to many 
of the skaters who spend most of their time 
seated. 

-~>-o—_—_———_- 


The gentleman from Maryland is prepar- 
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Harvard’s latest acquisition is a cast of 
the inscription found under the so-called 
| black stone in the Roman.Forum. School- 
boys will be pleased to learn that some of the 
Latin is so old that it cah no longer be read. 
——_—_+ + —__ 

That was a thoughtful anarchist who 
went tothe authorities of a neighboring 
State and asked to be killed. Although his 
request was not granted, confinement in a 
madhouse will answer the same purpose, 
and his attitude ought, at any rate, to be 
generally appreciated. 


+> 
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Our mind is at ease. Count Etienne de 
Mar is at last nightly andon two afternoons 
a week “ rescuing his lady love from detest- 
able marriage, being captured, escaping, and 
turning up safely in his father’s castle 
where she herself has sought refuge.”’ 

The general public will be interested to 
know that thirty-five votes is the record for 
a single repeater. The knowledge is a good 
thing for the public to possess,—particularly 
if it can be made to realize that each re- 
peater cheats every honest citizen. 








Although the establishment of a teachers 
ecllege in Boston has been not more than 
suggested, the suggestion is in itself one 
straw among many pointing toward the 
teaching of the not very distant future, as 
an occupation worthy of strong minds and 
careful preparation. That it should be so 
is obvious, but, unfortunately, not more so 
than the fact that the profession itself, 
during the last decade, has been very often 
hardly more than a chance-directed means 
| of livelihood. 


Si cil 

Paris is exploiting a book entitled ‘‘ The 
Flogging of American Women,” one of the 
incidents coming so near home as to de- 
scribe the chastisement of a schoolgirl in 
our own Cambridge. The various distin- 
guished Frenchmen who have visited Cam- 
bridge will know what to do with that state- 
ment, but the mass of Parisian readers are 
more in danger of swallowing the libel and 
believing their general information im- 
proved by it. : 
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Agricultural Education. 

The November Bulletin of the Maine 
State Board of Agriculture contains let- 
ters from leading farmers and school su- 
perintendents in every county upon the 
value of agricultural education, and the 
possibility of extending it by teaching 
some of the rudiments at least in the 
public schools. We shall give extracts 
and condensations of some of these letters, 
as the subject is of importance, and we 
feel that the ideas of these practical and 
educated men should be of value, even 
though they may not be of one mind, and 
we may not agree exactly with their opin- 
ions. 

In Androscoggin County, S. A. Shaw 
thinks the common schools should give the 
pupils a business education, but as only a 
few desire an agricultura) education it is 
hardly practical to teach agriculture in the 
public schools. F. H. Herrick, superinten- 
dent of schools, says a number of years ago 


‘by father to son 1 and neighbor to neighbor, 

In Penobscot County L. W. Jose says agri- 
culture should be taught in the schools, 
although he knows they are now over- 
crowded with studies, 
superintendent, doubts the propriety of 
teaching agriculture in the schools, as only 
those who studied in the Uniyersity of 
Maine have any or but little practical 
knowledge of the subject, and in villages no 
grounds could be secured on which to show 
the good results of good farming. C. B. 
Dennet, superintendent, would have the 
State publish a text book on agriculture 
and have the towns obliged to place it in the 
schools. .H. R. Howes, superintendent, 
says the schools in his town now devote a 
half-hour twice a week to agriculture and 
nature studies. Joel Richardson has little 
faith in educating with books in advance of 
practice. C. E. Cobband Henry J. Luce, 
both superintendents, believe in teaching 
agriculture in the schvols, at least in the 
rural districts. 

In Piscataquis County, H. L. Leland 
would have the schools drop some of the 
studies they now have to teach the nature 
studies, with a view to their practical appli- 
cation to the cultivation of the soil, and W. 
W. Crooker says the eaching of agriculture 
would be much better than the teaching of 
languages for the most of pupils, but the 
farmer should receive and read the State 
bulletins, take all the agricultural papers 
he can read, have the agricultural reports 
and study them, and should attend the insti- 
tutes, fairs and grange meetings. Mrs. A. 
M. Bigney, superintendent, does not think 
agriculture should be made a part of the 


of traveling institute which would give dem- 
orstration lectures in each farm commu- 
nity during the w'nter. 

In Waldo County J.C. Carey thinks cer- 
tain principles in relation to the soil, the 
propagation and growth of vegetation, and 
many other things should be taught in the 
common schools, while Otis I. Wilson be- 
lieves the farmers should try to be better 
educated for their business, but this is no 
reason for forcing the teaching of agricult- 
ure into the common schools. Most of the 
scholars have scanty time to acquire other 
needed instructlon. 

In Washington County W. A. Rideout 
thinks the boys and girls should be taught 
more of the practical workings of nature, 
the different elements of plant life, and how 
to produce the most with the least labor 
and expense. 

In York County John H. Harmon does 
not believe the attempt toteach agriculture 
in the public schools would be advisable or 
practical. The most of the schools are 
taught by young women who know no more 
of agricultural science than of the rules of 
navigation or military engineering, while 
Prentiss Day thinks nothing would be of so 
much value and interest to the pupils in the 
rural districts as a course in agriculture. 

Thus it will be seen that the school super- 
intendents and the farmers are each much 
divided in their opinions upon the question. 
We have omitted some from our quotations 
for lack of space, but they are not much dif- 
ferent in general tenor from those we have 





he introduced Winslow’s ‘‘ Principles of 
Agriculture ’’ in the schools there, and | 
some good work was done, but as a whole | 





ing to present Congress with a resolution 
against football. The resolution should be 
laid on the table until Congress has attended 
the game in a body. 

+> >< 








If all vivacious young women should start 
to steal jewelry on the spur of the moment, 
the result would be quite as unpleasant to | 
the owners as if the attack were premedi- | 
tated. 

o>? - 


Hardly another actor in America—with 
the exception of one whose name wil! come 
to mind immediately—could receive more 
genuine sympathy in misfortune than Sol 
Smith Russell. 








a 
al 


America is still unkind to the Kidd tam- 
ily. We made a topical song about the 
captain, and we have refused to allow his 
‘* lineal descendant ”’ to stay in the country 
and hunt for the ancestral treasure. 


- 
> > 


The new title that some of our contem- 
poraries are suggesting for Charlestown 
must not be allowed to lay them open to the 
suspicion of secretly advertising a certain 
well-known kind of soap. 

International competitions may well 
serve a useful purpose, but isn’tit running 
a good thing rather into the ground to 
propose an international competition of 
schoolboy athletes ? 

ee 














A Connecticut young woman is the third 
representative of feminine America to 
achieve a Berlin sheepskin. New Haven is 
not Boston, but recent events have shown, 
however, that it is within the sphere of 
influence. 


If may be remarked in passing that Wil 
helmina, charming as we have no doubt she 
is, did not ask our advice on the subject of 
her marriage. We are not nationally to 
blame in the matter, despite an interest that 
suggests a national conscience reproving us 
for hurrying her into it. 

The question of corporation law in Mass- 


achusetts is one that may well become 
open to more and even more discussion 


College authorities, tocite a condition some- 
what parallel, have found that there is a 
happy mean between too hard .and too easy 
entrance examinations. 
The sale of the Borghese Gallery collec- 
tions is an event that is practically local to 
every important centre of civilization, even 
though the Italian government has taken 
advantage of its own laws and turned the 
disposal of the collections into a bargain 
sale with only one purchaser. 
-_>o -- 
Weare interested to learn that Denmark 
has not yet sold the islands. Other affairs— 
football, elections and the seasons—pass in 
their appointed time, but the poor may 
take comfort in the fact thatthe Danish 
islands, purchased, unpurchased or.about to 
be purchased, bid fair to be always with us. 
Does the Rev. Dr. Plumb believe that the 
P.S. A. should have refused to nominate 
any man, otherwise eligible, who might 
have represented one of the other organiza- 
tions? If so, he need only look high enough 
to see that a man can be the representative 
of a party without being dishonorably par- 
tisan. 























The Charleston Exposition extends a 
welcome toits guests with one hand and 
draws the customary pass away from the 
people of pull with the other. The indigna- 
tion thereby occasioned will hardly affect 
the profits of the enterprise. Such: being 
the way of the world, it may even make 
the management popular with those who, 
accustomed to the galling necessity of pay- 
ing for their amusements, selfishly rejoice 
to see others groaning under the same yoke. 





neither teachers nor pupils took much inter- 
est in it. The text books were laid aside, | 
but now it is again included in the last | 
year’s work or eighth grade. Charles S 
Whitcomb, superintendent, says the prin- 
ciples of agricuiture are taught and read in | 


| the public schools, and many see the ideas | 


carried out at home, but many still hold to | 
the old ideas, but their number is decreas- 
ing. 
4 Aroostook County W.S. Webb, super- 
intendent, does not favor the idea of putting 
studies purely agricultural in public schools, 
but would arrange for as much actual demon- 
stration.of farm work near home as possible, 
and for putting in the hands of farmers 
circulars and bulletins. V. T. Lundwall 
thinks the younger farmers are now prac- 
ticing more advanced methods of tilling the 
soil and raising their crops, and much of it 
is due to the agricultural newspapers and 
reports, toa friendly rivalry among them, 
and to the influence of the Granges. The 
most effective teaching on the farm and in 
the home by these means. S. W. Taber 
thinks agriculture should be one of the 
main studies in the common schools, and the 
rising generation should be taught th2 arts 
and sciences that pertain to It. 

In Cumberland County, John L. Chase 
can see no way of teaching it in schools, but 
the pupil should have a practical knowl- 
edge of botany and be instructed in rela- 
tion to every living thing onthe farm. We 
may hope to see farming one of the learned 
professions, conducted by men trained to 
the work, so that orchard land may be used 
for orcharding, dairy farms for dairying, 
and the many abandoned hill farms put to 
their natural use, sheep raising, and all 
profitably and systematically done. 

In Franklin County, C. M. Vaughan thinks 
public sentiment is changing in favor of 
agricultural education, and the time is not 
far distant when it will be introduced into 
the public schools. D. F. Hodges thinks 
that.a great deal of agricultural education 
can only be gained by experience, but there 
is much of value in chemistry, entomology, 
botany, etc., that can be better learned from 
books. George R. Fuller, superintendent, 
would have education along that line which 
is of the most financial benefit to the State, 
and agriculture 1s one of the studies that 
should receive attention. 

{In Hancock County, F. H. Butler, super- 
intendent, says, there are already more sub- 
jects taken in schools than the pupils can 
do justice to. R.S. Warren thinks agricult- 
ural colleges, institutes, experiment sta- 
tions, farming papers and the board 
bulletins are helpful, and the farmer who 
does not read is the exception. L.C. Roberts 
believes a man who would make a success 
of farming ought to take acourse at an 
agricultural college, and James T. Cushman 
says the best agricultural educators he can 
find are, first, nature herself, second, the 
bulletins of the experiment stations, third, 
the agricultural papers. 

In Kennebec County, E. H. Gerald has 
long been an advocate of teaching agricult- 
ure in the common school. The most of the 
studies now tend to educate the boys and 
girls away from the farm. 

In Lincoln County, Joseph B. Welt, 
superintendent, is emphatically opposed to 
the teaching of agriculture in the common 
schools, as there are too many studies now. 
If a boy desires to become a practical farmer 
let him serve a year or more apprenticeship 
with some intelligent, prosperous farmer, 
reading and studying agricultural publi- 
cations at the same time. William K. Hil- 
ton, another superintendent, expresses a 
similar opinion, while a third, J. A. Tuttle, 
thinks in agricultural communities it should 
be taught in a practical way. 

In Oxford County, Charles B. Smith 
thinks any attempt to teach agriculture in 
the schools would not. amount to much, as 
the teachers_are not qualified to teach it on a 


| our own opinions on the subject, but this 





sound practical basis. It should be taught 


used. We may at some future time express 


article is already too long. 


>> 
<> 





Samuel Libby, . 


school studies, but would like tu see a kind | 


‘By far the 1 most important caine “which. a 
young man can take away after the comple- 
tion of this course are increased knowledge, 
increased ability to study and find out 
things for himself, increased perception of 
the importance and dignity of the farmer’s 


"ities and pleasures, and increased ambition 
and determination to make the business a 
uccess in the truest sense of the word 
The question really is- -not, as often put by 
the young man, “Can I afford to take the 
course at Amherst?” but “Can I afford not 
to take it ?”’ 

Nevertheless the liberal prizes offered 
will perhaps appear to some an added and 
perhaps a great inducement to take the 
dairy course, though it is hoped that the 
principal result of the’offer of prizes will be 
to stimulate more earnest and better work 
on the part of the students who take the 
course. The prizes so far offered are the 
following: By the Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture, for excellence 
in the entire work of the course in dairy 
farming, both theoretical and practical: 

First prize, $50 in gold; second prize, $30 
in gold; third prize, $20 in gold. 

For the best butter made by a student: 

First prize, $25 in gold; second prize, $15 
in gold; third prize $10 in gold. 

For the best knowledge of the methods 
of maintaining the fertility and increasing 
the productiveness of dairy farms: one ton 
of fertilizers, value $40. 

For the best essay on the use of fertilizers 
in increasing and maintaining the produce- 
tiveness of grasslands: One ton of kainite, 
| value $15. It is expected that other prizes 

ill be offered, and these will be announced 
later. 
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The Little Admiral. 


BY BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 

In one of Hawthorne’s stories he has intro- 
duced the well-kn own carver,Shem Drowne 
who was a noted character in the old town 
of Boston as long ago as before Revolution- 
ary days, as being a rare hand at carving 
figureheads for vessels. Healmost endowed 
his carvings with life; they were made so 
lifelike that they all but breathed and spoke. 
One of his productions, an Indian chief, 
stood during the better part of a century or 
more ago on the cupola of the old Province 
House, when that mansion was the residence 
of the governors of the province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay; it stood in the rear of 
Washington street opposite the Old South 
Church. Another work of the good 
deacon’s hand—a reduced figure—was to 
be seen until within a short time 
at the corner of Broad and State streets, 
serving in the capacity of a sign to the shop 
ot a nautical instrument maker. It was 
stationed there in 1770, when William Wil- 
liams was the original occupant of the shop, 
and it has been there through rain and 
shine, holding the quadrant to its eye, 
dressed in naval costume representing an 
ancient naval hero, who in his day was a 
man of great renown, who added lustre to 
the British crown, became a _ mem- 
ber of Parliament, and was always 
a friend to New England, Admiral Sir 
Edward Vernon. But the old estate of 
which this little effigy had so long been the 
guardian and sign has come under the 
march of progress ‘and improvement, and 
the Little Admiral has been temporarily 
transferred to 35 Central street while the 











The Meaning of Success. 
Every now and then one of the many self- | 


| made men of our land gives public utter- | 
| ance to the opinion that a college education 


lessens rather than increases a boy’s chance 
| of being successful inthe world, and these 
| remarks, coming from one who has aecumu- 
lated vast wealth without the education he 
is disparaging, carry to some minds an al- 
together undue weight of authority. One 
such “‘ magnate ” has given it as his opin- 
ion within a few weeks, that the old-fash- 
ioned boy, who ‘‘ worked his way through 
college,’’ was all wrong in making the sac- 
rifices that process entailed. A college ed- 
ucation he seemed to think is a distinct and 
grievous handicap, and the boy who spends 
four or five years before his legal majority 
in study, is at a hopeless disadvantage com- 
pared with the boy who passes his time in 
actual work for pay. 

Out West there is being issued monthly a 
little magazine which tends, in our opinion, 
to circulate most unfortunately the false 
gospe) that wealth is the proper criterion of 
success. To the pages of this magazine 
everybody who has made money contributes 
autobiographical sketches, the result being 
that ‘‘ success’? is coming to be more and 
more regarded as synonymous here in this 
country with the making of money. Now 
this idea is, of course, quite wrong. Even 
Kipling has had one of his heroes say quite 
distinctly that it is wrong. Harvey Cheyne 
tells us frankly indeed,—and he himself was 
a regenerate “‘ magnate ’”’: ‘‘ I made the mis- 
take myself of starting in too soon. I can’t 
compete with the men who have been 
taught. I can break them to little pieces, 
yes, but I can’t get back at ’em to hurt ’em 
where they live.”’ 

Disraeli’s definition of success strikes us 
as being much nearer the true one than that 
of our multi-millionaire’s: ‘* The secret of 
success,’”’? he said, in one of his famous 
speeches, ‘is constancy to purpose.” 
Tried by this standard, the youth who is 
earing for furnaces that he may pay his 
tuition is already successful, however out 
at elbows he may appear. But, of course, 
the very best thing about the education that 
the ‘‘ magnates”? despise is that it makes 
one quite indifferent to the standards of the 
plutocrat. All the philosophers from Solo- 
mon to Emerson have asserted that a man’s 
wealth consists not in the abundance of 
things that he posseses, and haye been 
themselves proofs of the truth that 
they taught. And the Carlyle of our 
own time proclaimed no less vehemently 
than the Horace of old that it is not in 
lordly palaces nor in princely fortune, but 
in honesty, ability, reputation, and, above 
all, contentmert, that wealth is to be reck- 
oned. 

That may pretty safely be said of a col- 
lege education which Bishop Warburton in 
the House of Lords said once about high 
birth: ‘‘ He never knew any one to despise 
it who had it, and he never knew any one to 
boast of it who had anything else to boast 
of.”” The scholarly parson and the accom- 
plished schoolmaster will never yield in in- 
fluence, so long as America maintains its 
ancient high standards of worth, to the un- 
lettered rich man in the big house on the 
hill, nor will we, if we are wise, goto the 
other extreme and worship intellectual 
snobbishness. Not by whata man has or 
knows, but only by what he is, can his value 
to the community, the true test of succe , 
bedetermined. __ 


Prizes for Students in the Massachu- 
setts Dairy School. 

In calling attention to the fact that liberal 
prizes are offered for competition on the 
part of those taking the course in dairy 
farming at Amherst, the writer does not 
care to convey the impression that he be- 
lieves that a young man should, after all, 
allow himself to be much influenced thereby. 





-land thrashed old England’s best blood.” 


old premises are undergoing renovation. 
For one hundred and thirty-one years the 
Little Admiral has kept watch and ward 
over the nondescript contents of William 
Williams, Samuel Thaxter and Thaxter 
and Sons’ emporiums, for they have been of 
the same family, father, son and grandsons, 
to the present day. 

The Little Admiral has almost a counter- 
part in the little timber Jmidshipman about 
which Dickens has so lovingly written in 
‘“*Domey and Son.’’ “Sole master and 
proprietor of one of these effigies—of that 
which might be called, familiarly, the wood- 
enest—of that which thrust itself out above 
the pavement, right leg foremost, with a 
suavity the least endurable, and had the 
shoe buckles and flapped waistcoat the least 
reconcilable to human reason, and bore at 
its right eye the most disproportionate piece 
of machinery,—sole master and proprietor of 
that midshipman, and proud of ‘him, too, 
an elderly gentleman in a Welshing had 
paid house rents, taxes, rates and dues for 
more years than many a full-fledged mid- 
shipman of flesh and blood had numbered in 
his life; and midshipmen who have at- 
tained a pretty green old age have not been 
wanting in the English navy.’’ Andas the 
great martyr made old Sol Gills proud of his 
little wooden midshipman, which had stood 
the tests of storm and cold so many 
years, through London fogs and. occasional 
fine weather, within ten minutes’ walk of 
Guild Hall, where the giants, Gog and 
Magog, have held state since the days of 
that Harry who was the boon companion 
of Falstaff, Bardolph and Pistol, so we 
are as fond of the Little Admiral as Sol 
Gills was of the little midshipman, or as 
the Londoner of today is of Gog and Magog, 
allof which, although simple effigies, seem 
as if endowed with life. 

We find it hard to convince ourselves that 
this little wooden man, this effigy of the 
great Admiral, is not a thing of life; that he 
walks about at night Iam absolutely cer- 
tain, for I have met him within a short 
time on Flagstaff Hill on the Common, 
where the Soldiers and Sailors monument is, 
which overlooks the Crescent Lake of 
Mayor Quincy’s time, or, as we now say. the 
Frog Pond. That he indulges I have not 
absolute proof, but when we have passed 
each other there has been a strong aromatic 
odor left by the wayside. 1 often fre- 
quent this old-time eminence for its his- 
toric lore. It is a good spot to ponder over 
Revolutionary days, and in the shadows 
cast by the soft electric light, to think of 
the shades of the brave men who gave 
up their lives in response to their coun. 
try’s call. “Of what art thinking, Mr. 
Pepper ? ”’ said a quiet voice at my side. ‘ I 
was on my way over to the West End 
to have achat with you.” It was evident 
that the Little Admiral had fallen in with 
some one between Central street and the 
Common who had treated him to a nip or 
two, for although seemingly quiet, his 
tongue started off at a galloping rate: 
‘Soldiers and Sailors—ah! well, it’s fair and 
right that any one who has served his coun- 
try inthe way that the men of thirty-five 
years ago did should be remembered in 
stone or brass; but why have you stopped 
here? Our Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul’s are full of statues of heroes, whose 
names are today hardly known, except to the 
antiquary, but whose deeds live in history. 
There was your last war with Great Britain, 
1812, when—I must confess it—your sea dogs 
from the nooks ‘and corners of New Eng- 


I was astonished to find the old gentleman 
ad in some way kept posted on our affairs 
nd I came to the conclusion that, standing, 
as he had through sunshine and storm for 
so many years, he must have listened to the 
passersby, and stowed away in his memory, 
wooden though it was, a most marvelous 
store of facts. 


calling, a clearer perception of its possibil- 
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‘* Why,” said he, ‘** you Yankees, and I am 
one tuo, if age will give me the name, did 
one of the bravest things upon the salt seas, 
that the world ever saw, and yet in no pub- 
lic way has the fact been recognized, thit I 
ever heard of. Whatdo I mean? Why, I 
mean that when every Christian nation of the 
earth was paying tribute to those devilish 
pirates of the Barbary coast, a hundred years 
ago, you, a little nation with but thirteen 
men of war, of an average of only thirty guns 
each,—scarecely out of your teens,—brought 
to bay the pirates of Algiers, Tunis and Tri; 
poh. Did you never hear of Captain Sterrett 
of your navy, who in 1801, in a little brig of 
twelveguns,fought forthree huurs with a Iri- 
politan cruiser of superior force, which,after 
surrendering to your flag, bloody devils as 
they were, fired a broadside into the Enter- 
prise, whereupon Captain Sterrett, by supe- 
rior skill, so manceuvred his vessel that he 


fifty of her crew. Do you know of another 
such engagement when so much destruction 


boy of this great and glorious country. A 
brave man, sir, a very brave man.” I 
asked with great submission what was 
the tribute that nations 
these Barbary pirates. 
rant as I seemed, for our great-uncle Isaac 
left his bones on that coast after working 
out his life as a prisoner to the Tripolitans. 
He is the rich uncle of my boyhood, who 
was sure to return, but, alas! he would be at 
least one hundred and forty or older, and 
the hope has about vanished. 

** Well, well!’ he said, ‘‘aman of your 
good sense, with booksaround you by the 
shipload, you really make me blush for 
your ignorance. But I am as dry as a 
policeman is said to be, so let’s take a 
quiet walk, and over a glass of my 
favorite grog I’ll tell you what I have 
heard of the brave deeds of your infant 
navy,when the fleets of England, under Nel- 
son, Collingwood and bluff John Jervis, 
Lord St. Vincent, whose statues adorn the 
great resting-places of England’s heroic dead, 
were fighting the combined fleets of France 
and Spain. But it’s dry talking, and a 
smart walk will do us good.”” Being myself 


lapels of his coat, marched along with a 
sturdy stride becoming an Admiral of the 
Blue who had seen fighting service in the | 
hot latitudes of South America. 

At last we reached my dwelling, and we 
came to anchor, as he expressed it. The Old | 


offering up a silent prayer for having had 
the opportunity of partaking of his favorite 
beverage, he began something after this 
style: “‘The Larbary States, as they were 
then called,—mind you, [ have only heard 
his from passersby in the olden time 
sailors and such like,—stretched along 
northern Africa from a portion of Egypt to 
the Atlantic Ocean, and from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to the Desert of Sahara, 
and one can easily see by looking at 
his geography what a grand sweep of 
county these pirates owned. At the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, soon 
after your gallant Truxton had his terrible 


raked the corsair fore and aft and killed | 


was dealt with so smalla force? and yet the | 
oaine of Sterrett ishardly known to aschool- | 


rendered to | 
I was not so igno- | declared war in 1801, and the other t! 


fights in the Constellation with ¢! 
gente and La Vengeance, a_ pei 
brought about with France, and j), 
sold to the United States all the Fr 
mains on the Mississippi, now k) 
Louisiana. This was not long be! 
battle of Trafalgar, in which the «: 
son lost his life, but won immorti| 
While Nelson has a column t 
heavenward in the squarein London, 
bears the name of his latest and 
victory, Truxton has only a Simpl 
mark his last resting-place. 

** In 1800, Capt. William Bainbridy “d 
for Algiers in a sloop-of-war of twe: 
guns, with the usual tribute for the ]). 
| in addition to receiving it, command: 
| tain Bainbridge to take on board an 
sador for Constantinople, which th: 
| dog refused to do. Atthis the black-; 
scoundrel of a Dey grew angry, an! 
‘You pay me tribute, and you are 1 
todoasI will.’ As the guns of ¢} 
tle covered Bainbridge’s ship, li 
obliged to submit. At the time 
bridge arrived at Constantinople, th. 





of the United States. When he ary ye 
| home a squadron was sent tothe Barhary 
coast which had a decided effect. 1) 


| fullowed suit. The power of the United 


ened nation, which, though young in years, 
had done what none of the European nations 
had dared to do,—brave the lion in his dey.” 


had unintentionally slammed the 
whole evening, although I had taken my 
usual nip. The Little Admiral was a myth, 
my visit to Flagstag Hill was a dream. 
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The Drovers’ Journal says that the dry 








matter other than water in one hundred 





rather dry, I took the hint, and the Little | order, oat, barley, wheat and rye. 
Admiral, with his quadrant well up to the | has more than four times as much ee le 


| 





pounds of wheat straw is 0.4 pounds, ry 
straw 92.9 pounds, oat straw 92.9 pounds 
and barley straw 85.8 gounds. In feeding 
value they rank for the proteine in this 


Clover 


as oat straw, over nine times as me 
barley straw, over ten times as much as 
rye straw, and nineteen times as mu h as 
wheat straw. They do not advise feedi: 
straw only to horses to be carried thro: 
the winter with novery heavy work tod 


ugh 


Rye was brought out, and he was served | | when hay is too valuable to feed just 
with a small allowance, and after a few | maintain existence. 
minutes silence, in which he seemed to be | 
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tan and his ehief officers had never |yejr) 


| States had made itself felt, and the pirates 
of the Barbary coast were finally brought to 
a sense of the strength of a free and enlizht- 


Here I heard what I thought was a vio- 
lent noise, but it was only Mrs. Pepper, 
who, having let herself in with her latchkey, 
door, 


But I had not stirred from my chair the 


etch Namaig 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 
-uRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 


AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Dec. 4, 1901. 





Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals |. 
his week..3820 12,575 92 29,434 1349 


st week. .3436 10,158 50 32,021 1430 
Prices on Northern Cattle. 
heer—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
tallow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.75; first 
1 lity, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
rd quality, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
wa7.7o; some of the poorest, bulls, etc., $3.00 @ 
». Western steers, 4$@64c. 
cows AND Young CALVES—Fair quality, 
<.00a38.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 
ene 50.00 065.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 
srorks—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
nus, 810a@20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
ds, $22a40. 
sHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 24}@3c; extra, 
_ 44; Sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50 @ 
5; lambs, 3k@4fe. 
Far Hoas—Per pound, 6)@6gc, live weight, 
shotes, wholesale ——; retail, $2.25@8.00; country- 
ressed hogs, 7} @7ke. 
V EAL CALVES—3}.@6}e P Ib. 
HipEs—Brighton—6s@7e P tb; country lots, 6 
avec. 
“CALF SKINS—75¢e@$1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
r1LLow—Brighton, 4@5c P tb; country lots, 2@ 


it : 
LAMB SKINS—35@50c. 
SHEARLINGS—1l0@15¢e. 





Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
Watertown. .1650 — 12,520 4,663 773 990 
Bi prves _..-2170 55 024,771 576 112 





Cattle. Sheep. 
AtNEDM™ & Weel 
‘eo. 
N EDM & Wool 
Co 


Maine. 

At Brighton. 
DG Lougee 2 
Howe & shirley 35 
EE Chapman 38 «10 
Libby Bros. 31 
P A Berry 23 
S Tracy 10 
E R Foye . 9 
Harris &  Fel- 


R.T.and Ct. 
E M Granger 36 


New York. 
At Brighton. 
lows 18 45 GN Smith 33 
) it& Son 25 
aie Massachusetts. 
At Watertown. 
JS Henry 1 


New Hampshire. “ 
W A Bardwell 21 14 


At Brighton. 
J F Paine 8 


W G Brown 16 OH Forbush 22 
JC Evens 15 WF —— 7 4 Res eo 
“RR Merrill 16 At Brighton. 
: c mo 19 J S Henry 36 Wholesale Prices. 
J MeFlynn 5 H A Gilmore = Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
JH Neal . emt 9 Northern and Eastern— 
“> SeRaWer fy etd = pn nr pe ee =o al Licphsttapace mee iK@ 7 
ag OW 1 W Eliswor ; ‘hickens, fair to goud._.......... ....----- 0a 
NEDM&W say : — = Chickens, broilers..............-...-..-..- 15a18 
At Watertown. F E Keegan 4 Turkeys, choice  * gaalanecaha camber eck . 
Breck & Wood 35° 25 MF Austin = 22 | Gouge IA WO B008 nn evove veers HE 
WF Wallace 70 20 ; e — re Spring ducks... ee a pth 2 a 12a 13 
. 1 WwW 4 Fowls, extra chioice........ 2.2.22. -.....- 2@ 
V ermont. DA Walker 4 bes fair temeode! 8. ce 10a11 
A a Western. Pigeons, tame, i 50.@1 20 
Preumavage 25 a0 Ae eirighten, | Westertieed dr frozen ae 
HN Jenne 10 25 Morris Beet Co 680 “ O  paaen cholee......2.2 22772710412 
N H Woodward 3 5 Swift & Co 697 Deikewinndo Coo Se ee 10a 12 
WEtgen We oes Chickens, choice spring...2/02.072.02.0 sei 
: a be h 12 216 5S Haley = 64 Fowls, good to choive_..........--...---- de 10 
( Por s « e . 
AtNEDM& Wool A Davis 24 Old Cocks......------------+--++++++++-+-+ as 
we. AtNEDM™M & Wool live Poultry. 
NEDM& Wool Co. 
Co 110 300 NEDM& Wool RAMMED oc ooo oe ae roe gona axed gad 
At Brighton. Lao 4620 | Roosters Pth..........-.------------- ------ 5a 
JS Henry s 20 oe 00 | Spring chickens, Pp tb..........-----.------ 8a9 
Canada. y. . ° 


At Watertown. J A Hathaway 1117 1574 


J A Hathaway 1704 


Export Trafiic. 
By latest advices from England the market for 


state i is slow prices remain un- Norchern N. Y., assorted sizes....-..---- 244.@ 
— oe aa —_ heey ms d. w. As ship- Northern N. Y., large tubs........-...--- 24a 
changed from a week ago, 12@13e, d. w. - Western, asst. spruce tubs............... osha 
ments are not heavy there is a prospect of prices | Western? large ash tubs..........-.----- 24a 
stiffening within a month, or perhaps not until | Creamery, northern firsts..........-.---.-. 22.423 
after Christmas. Shipment of the past week were | Creamery, western firsts. ...-.---....---.-- 22@23 
sos pa and 141 s. Some Christ- | Creamery, seconds.....--.-..-------------- 17420 
2746 cattle, 4469 sheep anc 1 lorses. , s Creamery. eastern..............2..2.2..02 18.423 
as cattle will start later in the week. on Dairy, Vt. extra SRR R COR ae aa 
Shipments and destinations: On steamer Cale- | Dairy, N. Y. extra......-.------.----------- 20@ 

: ~ girv , «¢ Le 19 
donian, for London, 473 cattle, 424 sheep by Ar- Dairy: = ¥- -—_ Ai pn on Pog 
mour & Co.; on steamer Cestrian, for Liverpool, West. imitation creamery, small tubs extral54@16 
731 cattle, 767 sheep by Swift & Co., 14 horses m4 West. imitation er’y, large tubs firsts..... ise 
E. Snow; on steamer Norseman for Liverpool, . im tation creamery seconds.......--- ape 
0) cattle by Morris Beef Company, 625 cattle and au and nmin 
500 sheep from West, and 1704 Canada sheep by —— 

J. A. Hathaway; on steamer Sagamore for | Extra northern creamery...-.-.----------- 25@ 
Liverpool, 200 cattle by Morris Beef Company, | Extra western creamery..------------------ @ 
, ee 7 athaway a re 22.423 
417 cattle and 1074 sheep by J. A. Hathaway. Mme. Be idbabiai 16020 
Horse Business. Trunk butter in} or }-tb prints.......----- Hi 
The market di s y activity and was | Extra northern creamery. ---.-..--------- -- B@ 
oe po rn ~_— . . ars could | Extra northern dairy....-.. .------------- 22.423 
lightly stocked, still for December dealers coule nen oho i eS RRO 16420 
say that the business was up to the average. Extra Western creamery.............---. @ 
Priees rule steady. At Moses ‘Colman & Son’s 
sales of 90 odd head; common horses at low Cheese. 
prices, while good horses are in continual | yew york, twins,extra new P Ib....--.-. 10}@103 
demand, and as high as at any time. At — 7 : —< i ae eee nee 
augh Brother’s sale stable 2 loads of big horses; | _— seconds.... .....-.------------ wa it 
3 A e , ‘ r "AE RRR OE RHE aw 
1 pair of best, 3500 Ibs, at $550 down to $150; a | VE nag oo. Se davernn erento ei0 
quiet week; common horses $25@75. = A. W.] « seconds P tb. i Acs ee re ae a8 
Davis’ Northampton-street {sale stable some | New Ohio Flats, extra......-..--.------- re 
i re . 2men’s drivers | Western twins, extra.......---..-.------- 4 @ 
high-grade speed, pace and gentler Os elven. | Western, fair to go0d..........-2..c0--- 310 
and saddle horses at $100@550. yer, 
Abrams & Co.’s sale stable 3 carloads of West- Egas. 
ern, for business purposes; all closed out, but a Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz............ 32@35 
slow week at $75@225. At Welch & Hall Com-| kastern choice fresh. a 20.90 
pany’s sale stable light arrivals and average | Eastern fair to good... - 200@ 

’ . ’ Michigan fancy fresh --. - 28@ 

sales for December, at $200 down to $100. Vian N. H. choice fresh. 7! 28@30 

Union Yards, Watertown. Western fair to good.....- +--+ 21@23 
Tuesday, Dec. 10. Western selected, fresh..... aa soe 
oo tis. West, | Refrigerator.........---------------+-++++++ li@ 
Market for beef cattle stronger in the West, 

but no improvement here. Dealers found “es Petatees. 

trade rather moderate unless quality was good. A b ; Ma 854.88 
roostook, Hebron, P bu..-.-..-..--.--- 

Beef cows about as last week. The Jews not ¥ Green Mountain, ® bu..---- 85490 
very anxious to buy. O. H. Forbush sold best | york State “ rf P bu.....--. 70.075 


cows, Of 1160 ths, at 34¢; 3 cows, of 3070 ths, at 3c, 
4 cows, of 3980 Ibs, at 3c; 2 heifers, 790 and 820 ths, 
at 23¢; 2 steers, 1050 and 1000 ths, at 3@3}c. J.A. 


z Beets, P 
Hathaway sold 15 steers, of 1500 tbs, at 6te; 15 | Capba 
10., Of 1475 ths, at 6c; 10 do., of 1450 tbs, at 5h; 10, ne Si bu 
f 1425 ths, at She : arsnip 
of 1425 ths, at 5fe. laa saeeaee. P long box 
Milch Cows. Cucumbers, | ) 
j ass. P bbl..-.-------- 75@4 00 
A fair supply. Some fancy milkers changed | Onions, bi ea lal - meen ee ae : ae = 
hands at $500.60, with sales at $40@48. a Spanish, P crate... 2... 3006 ts 
: Parsley, P bu ------------------------+-- @1 2: 
! ae oer 6gc, | Radishes, P box... ---.-...---.-----+--3 1 00a@2 00 
Western hogs rule te higher; cost here 64@6éc, Squash, Hubbard, "pease: 60 00a» z 
w. Local hogs, 7e, d. w. New Marrow? DI. .+---2--------- oe 2 one 2 


Sheep Houses. : 
Over 11,000 head put in an appearance with 





Bay State, P bbl.....----..-.------------ 
tri é ‘n, P 4-bbl basket..5 50a6 00 
String beans, Southern, P 4 aoe es 


24,700 hogs, 1f2 horses. Maine 230 le, 55 sheep, 
7 hogs, 232 calves, New. Hampebien, 83 cattle, 4 
hogs, 14 calves. Vermont, 20-eattle, 36 calves. 
Massachusetts, 239 cattle, 60 sheep, 267 calves. 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, 36 cattle. New 
York 22 cattle, 27 calves. ‘ , 

Tuesday—Some high-toned beef cattle yarded, 
especially for the Christmas trade; for such cat- 
tle high prices have been paid. Some of the 
city beef dealers must make a display of Christ- 
mas beef, and are willing to pay for it. General 
prices on cattle unchanged. J. P. Day sold 1 
pair oxen, raised and fed by C. G. and E. Dame of 
Lee. N. H. The pair weighed 5180 ths, were sold 
last spring to J. P. Day for $250, bought by H. B. 
Goodnough of the Quincy Hall Market; 15 cattle, 
of 900 tbs, at 2c. J. W. Ellsworth, 16 cows, av. 
1000 Ibs, at 3c, 7 capners 1jc. J. P. Little, 2 oxen 
of fancy quality, 3800 ths, at 7c. S. Tracy, 10 oxen 
and steers, av. 1500 ths, at 6c. F. E. Keegan, 1 
heifer, 840 ths, at 2c. 

Milech Cows. 


The supply not as heavy as last week, and at 
the opening it was generally supposed that the 
call would be lighter this week, on account of 
the bad traveling by ice, butit was found that 
good cows were in fair demand. E. R. Foye sold 
1 fancy cow, $55; 3, at $35 each; 1 extra cow, $40. 
W. Collins sold 10 choice milch cows, at $65@67. 
Libby Bros. sold various cows, $25@55. 

Veal Calves. 

No special change in values. Good lots in de- 
mand at last week’s prices, mostly at 6@64c. P. 
A. Berry, 20 calves, of 118 ibs, at 64e. E. R. Foye, 
9 calves, 110 tbs, at 6c. J. P. Day sold 110-ib 
ca ves, 6c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—A good day and more buyers in 
attendance. The trade in milch cows was better 
than anticipated and easier disposals at steady 
prices. The supply of cows not as heavy as last 
week, which helped the selling. P. A. Berry sold 
cows at $35@40 and $50. J.T. Molloy,2 cows at 
$35@40 up to $55. J.H. Henry some of his best 
at $50@58, 8 cows at $45, 5 cows at $40, 3 at $35. 
J. H. Neal sold 8 oxen at 8c, d. w., av. 1100 tbs 
each to dress; sold them dressed weight, not 
being fitted. O, H. Forbush had in today 12 head 
of beef cows and bulls, 1 bull and cow of 1240 and 
1130 Ibs, at $3.40; 2 cows, of 2020 ths, at $3.15; 3 
cows at 3}c, D. G. Lougee, 6 cows, av. 900 Ibs, at 
2}c; 3, of (900 tbs, at $2.80; 1 extra cow at $45, 3 at 
$40. W.Scollans, 5 choice cows at $50, 1 at $60, 3 
cows at $45. 

Store Pigs. 

Light run and moderate sales. Small pigs, $2.50 

@4. Shotes, $5@s. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 





Butter. 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 th. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 7 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.........-.. -- 244 @ 













2ia2 75 


Mediums, screened..........-- wanenieae ws 1 
Mediums, foreign...........-.--.-4++ owe 1 
Yellow eyes, ex 
Yellow eyes, seconds............--------- 2 

Red Kidney....... SURE eet IEE eS 21 


> 


Hay and Straw. 






Hay prime, bales.................------ 17. 00@17 50 
st ae 
“ “g « oe -ll 00@12 00 
“ fine choice........ 4 12 00@13 50 
hue clover mixed P ton -12 00@14 00 
- clover, P ton.... -11 00@13 00 
“ swale, } ton.. 8 00@ 9 00 

Straw, prime rye........- 15 00@16 00 

Straw, oat, per ton... ...._- -, 8 50@ 9 50 

Straw, tangled rye..............-------- 11 00@12 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 

Spring patents, $4.25 25.00. 2 

Spring, clear and straight, $3.40@4.00. 

Winter patents, $4.25@4.60. 

Winter. clear and straight, $3.85@4.40. 

Corn Meal.—The market is steady at $1 4@ 
146 p bag, and $3 06@3 10 P bbl; granulated $4 25 
@4 50 p bbl. 

Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $3 25@4 50 p bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted steady,$5 75@6 00 P bbl.for 
rolled, and $6 15@6 40 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleuwr.—The market is quoted at $3 35@ 
375 P bbl. 

Corn.—Demand is quiet, with prices higher. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 77}c. 

No. 3, yellow, 77}e. 

Oats.—Quiet but steady. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 584@59c. 

No. 2 clipped white, 56$c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 56}c. 
cee he market is stronger for all 

nds. 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $26 25. ” 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $28 00@29 00. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $25 00. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $26 00. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $30 50@31 50. 

d “ ‘gpeedliaied market is steady with trade ruling 
ull. 


State grades, 6-rowed, 65072c. 

State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. 

Western grades, 70@75c. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices a at 
60@76ce for No. 2 6rowed State, and 45@ for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 55@65c. 

Bye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 P bbl, 55c p bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.-......-- 164@174 
- 4 MONO Coo koa suac loath 18@19 
as shee 7 a ai a 21}. 
= “ Bplood “ ......-2---- eee 21@21} 
“ec oe a lood a a Tee pe Not 21@ 
Fine delaine, Ohio .........--.------------- 28@29 
sf os SS Er 26@ 
Washed ace --..<......6-22- 26. «see encase 21@26 





FAILING TO BREED.—J. L. T., Worcester 
County, Mass.: We certainly cannot tell you 
why your cow fails*to breed after frequent ser- 
vice, without more information. We have had 
one cow so after abortion, and we had to fatten 
and kill her. Another was so that we fattened and 
killed her, and found when dressing her for beef 
that her skull had been fractured some time pre- 
vious, possibly by a stone, as she was a liltle 
aggressive in the pasture. She was wild and acted 
as if in heat all of the time, yet tied up 
alone she fattened readily, as also did the 
othe:. There may be a disease of the or- 
gans, perhaps tuberculous, an inflammation 
of the womb, or one of several other causes. 
We might not be able to decide if we saw 
her and knew the whole history of her case and 
treatment, as we are not a veterinary surgeon, 
but once a farmer who usually was able to pre- 
vent many diseases in the animals under our care 
by good treatment and cure some others by 
shrewd guessing and good luck. Perhaps some 
of the veterinarians, if their living did not de- 
pend on the business they have, would honestly 
say the same. But “ absent treatment ”’ is difficult 
to give when we have no basis to go on, and 
if the cow is too valuable to fatten, if you can get 
her with calf, call in a veterinarian and give him 
all the information you can in the case. In the 
meantime keep her from the bull for say three 
months, and then try a young animal, a vigorous 
yearling if you can find one, and after the first 
service shower her hind quarters with cold 
water, copiously applied. 

CRANBERRY CULTURE.—C. D. C., Marlboro, 
Mass.: You will find your questions fully an- 
swered in CULTIVATOR of Nov. 9. 


~- 





PACKING APPLES. 
In speaking with a gentleman a few days ago 
about packing apples in boxes or barrels, he re- 
lated his own experience. A kind friend sent him 
a barrel of apples. His cellar, in which he has a 
furnace, is too warm to keep them well, so he has 
had them on the piazza, covered with a carpet. 
Now that is growing too cold for them. We could 
see no way out of the trouble but to repack in 
boxes and place in an upper room. 
AN ENGLISH COLONY. 
It is reported that members of the British Par- 
liament, who invested in Kansas lands some 
years ago, are now proposing to send their 
younger sons out there to learn the art of agri- 
culture as it is practiced in that State. This is by 
no means a new scheme, as they have sent many 
of them out before, but usually to English colo- 
nies, and not to the United States. Many thrifty 
farmers and stock-raisers in Canada and the Aus- 
alian colonies are the younger sons of men of 
ealth in Great Britain, who have been given the 
younger son’s portion and sent out to seek their 
fortunes in a new country, while the elder son 
leads an idle, useless life on the home estate. It 
has been a more usual custom to have them serve 
a term of apprenticeship with some successful 
farmer, before being given control of lands and 
stock of their own; but we have heard of people 
who learned to swim by being thrown into deep 
water, but a little teaching before one ventures 
life and all else that he has would not be a bad 
preparation. 


ANOTHER CANADIAN INVASION. 


Farm and Home reports a member of the 
Ontario Canning Assoc ation as saying that the 
Ontario canners are carrying out a resolution 
passed last February to cut prices at least thirty 
per cent. on staple articles. As aresult Ontario 
canners have shipped ten thousand cases of 
tomatoes to St. Louis, and are now considering a 
request for a large shipment to San Francisco 
Prince Edward's Island exporters shipped 
twelve thousand to fifteen thousand cases 
tomatoes to Rochester during the season. 
From Ontario good orders of tomatoes, 





some 4000 for export. Market prices are steady 


Spinach, native, P box-.....--..---------- 


corn, peas and beans have been sent to 
Australia, and they have now received an order 


we had no running out of any variety. 

VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPERS. 

In speaking of the value of the agricultural 
newspaper in educating the farmer, we omitted 
one important feature, its commercial value in 
posting him about the condition of the growing 
crops, the condition of the market and the prices, 
The paper shoutd-bring those to him each week, 
and if he read them he would be more nearly on 
an equality with the buyer. We have more than 
once known men who said they were too poor. to 
subscribe for a farming paper to sell a load of 
produce or fat animals at prices so much below 
the market value that the loss would have 
paid for the paper the rest of their nat- 
ural lives, a loss which they could have 
avoided if they had read the paper of the 
previous week. Almost every week we read of 
some farmer being swindled out of his savings, 
hundreds or thousands. of dollars perhaps, by 
some humbug that has been many times exposed 
n the papers, and the more closefisted he is, and 
the more he has tried to accumulate, the greater 
his loss, as a usual rule. Two dollars a year, or 
four cents a week, looks like a large sum for him 
to expend for a newspaper. Yet some hint about 
hew methods of managing crops or stock which 
he would find might save one hundred times that 
amount. He should ask himself, not can I afford 
to take the paper, but can I afford to be without 
it? 

CANADIAN CATTLE AND POULTRY TRADE. 

The shipments of cattle from Montreal to 
England the past season show a decrease from the 
previous season, having been 73,783 head, includ- 
ing 7217 from United States ports. This is 18,379 
less than last season, but Canadian shippers have 
sent about fifteen thousand from United States 
ports and 3176 from Quebec, which did not pass 
through Montreal. Many buyers from the 
United States have bought Canadian cattle to 
ship from their own ports, so that the Toronto 
Mail thinks farmers have sold as many cattle and 
had as good a year as usual. They also sold 
54,504 sheep, an increase of nearly twenty thou- 
sand over a year ago, but prices - have 
not been as high as in some_ previous 
years. -They also sold 6098 horses, mostly 
to go to South Africa. They sent recently 
a lot of 2592 fat chickens to Liverpool! from 
the various fattening stations, ‘which sold at 
wholesale there at fourteen cents a pound, net- 
ting $1.31 a pair to the shippers in Montreal. 
Professor Robertson says this trade is bound to 
increase rapidly. This increase of prosperity is 
largely due to the efforts of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, while any gain made in 
extending the meat and poultry trade in the 
United States is largely due to Armour Brothers 
and the other members of the “Big Four,” or 
beef combination, who have bought pure-bred 
animals and fowls tor breeding purposes. and 
distributed them among the farmers of the West- 
ern States, paying higher prices for those show- 
ing the pure blood strain than for scrub stock. 
Comment is unnecessary. 


_ 
<Q 


The Christmas Dinner. 

In spite of the fact that the word dyspepsia 
means literally bad cook, it will not be fair for 
many to lay the blame on the cook if they begin 
the Christmas Dinner with little appetite and end 
it with distress or nausea. It may not be fair for 
any to do that—let us hope so for the sake of the 
cook! The disease dyspepsia indicates a had 
stomach, that is a weak stomach, rather than a 
bad cook,and for a weak stomach there is 
nothing else equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It 
gives the stomach vigor and tone, cures dyspep- 
sia, creates appetite, and makes eating the pleas- 
ure it should be. 

Chose who have seen the grand results ob- 
tained by breeding Hood Farm Pogis on to the 
daughters of Sophie’s Tormenter should be in 
terested in the bull advertised this week by Hood 
Farm, Lowell, Mass. 


Cows that fail to breed should be injected with 
Hood Farm Breeding Powder. Prepared by C.I. 
Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





PAIL 


iti Gee | 
All the Cream ( 





eee 





z 
Moseley’s 260 minutes. 
PRICE: t 

Cream oe $7.00 to $16.00 
Catalogue Free 

¢ 


{Separator 205. 
(MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO.. Clinton, lowa.. 


| Can Sell Your Farm 


or other real estate for cash, no matter where located 
Send description and selling price and learn my wonder.- 
fally successful TRANDER, 
North American Pa. 


Eg 
PROFITABLE HOMES 
FOR FARMERS 


Large areas of lands are available on iine Southern 
ttailway for settlers. The South excels for all kinds 
vt profitable agriculture. Best section for fruits. 
truck, stock, dairying, general farming. Cheap lands 
on good terms. Good markets. Climate mild and 
zealthy. Agreeable year round. ? 

send for information to M. V. RICHARDS, Land 
end Industrial Agent, Washington, va or , 

M. A. HAYS, Agent Land and Indus: Departmen 
southern —. 228 Washington street, Bostes 
Mass. 


Rabbits, Poultry, Eggs, Fish, 
Oysters and Lobsters, and Other 
Country Produce Wanted. 


ANY QUANTITY WEEKLY. 
Good Prices Paid for Good Quality. 
MACLAREN & CO., 

Fish, Poultry. Egg Merchants and Produce Importers. 

63 King St., S.S., GLASGOW, Scotland 











200-Egg Incubator 


r eer x 
grown in a more favorable soil or climate, but 
whien we saved seed as we have described above, 


| good with horses. Address. with references, S. J. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all rsons_ interested in the estate of 
ALTHEA TOWNE, late of Milford, iu the 
County of Hillsborough aud the state of New 
Hampshire, deceased, or in the personal prop- 
erty hereinafter described, and to the Treas- 
— Receiver-Gencral of said Common- 
wealth. 

WHEREAS, James H. Fay, appointed admin- 

istrator of the estate of suid deceased, by 
the Probate Court for the County of Hillsborough 
in the State of New Hampshire, bas presented 
to said Court his petition representing that as 
such administrator he is entitled to certain per- 
sonal property situated in said pounty of Middle- 
sex to wit: A deposit in the Lowell Five Cent 

Savings Bank, Book No. 54678, and a deposit in 

the Arlington Five Cents Savings Bank, Book No. 

10303, an praying that he may be licensed to re- 

ceive or to sell by public or private sale on such 

terms and to such person or persons as he shall 
think fit, or otherwise to dispose of, and to 
transfer and convey suid estate. 

You are myer f cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the seventh day of January, A. D. 
1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, tou show 
cause, if any yuu have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said paiticner is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once in each week, 
for three successive weeks, in the MASSACHU- 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published in 
Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, aud by delivering a copy 
of this citation to said Treasurer and Receiver- 
General fourteen days at least before the said re- 
turn day of said petition. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of 
December in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. . S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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removes from the soil 
large quantities of 


Potash. 


The fertilizer ap- 
plied, must furnish 
enough Potash, or the 
land will lose its pro- 
ducing power. 





Read carefully our books 
on crops—sent /ree. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 








FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 
Farmers’ Want Department 4 established to allow 


the sale and exchange of Sto Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


. MIDDLESEX, S88. : 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of JOSEPHINE B. 
pent he | late of Winchester, in said County, de- 
ceased. 

WH EREAS, a certain instrument,purporting to 

be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased, has_ been presented to said Court, for 
pha oon by hota eg — rays — _ 
raise hay and other crops, look after cattle and ‘ rs testamentary may be issued to him, the 
age the came for joint decount House convenience executor therein named, without giving a surety 

all ready, land now tilled for hay suitable for devel- | 00 his official bond. . 

opment into paying dairy; am willing to pay salary to You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

good manager not afraid of work. Address with ex- | Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 

perience and credentials BOX 105, Rowayton, Ct. Middiesex on the seventh day of January, A. D. 

VAI ANTED—Married — oo: tame aed otto 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
must be fully capable to take care of stock and e. pn ay have, why the same should nvt 

And said petitioner is pa directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in, each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation 

ANTED—A respectable girl for cooking, washing all known —— interested in the estate,seven 

4 . days at least before said Court. 
and _reamne, a a of five persons. Withese CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
Stockbridge Mace - JOHN D. HASS, Box 146, West | pirat Judge of said Court, this ninth day of 
5 D b in the year one thousand nine hun- 


ay ee cee & dred and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








LEASE READ THIS—A nine-acre farm, 14 story 
house, six rooms. Barn 24x30. Never failing, 
ranning spring water. Abundance of fruit. Nice 
trout brook. On stage road. Price, $300, $100 down. 
H. N. GUNN, Brattleboro, Vt. 








\enzED-4 practical working farmer, married 
who can take hold of 35 acres of arable land and 





RENTER, Westerly, R. I 








ANTED—Married man with experience to work on 

farm. Must be good mllker and teamster. Tene- 

ment, four rooms. Preference to nearest. FRANK 
COBURN, Wakefield, Mass. 








ANTED—Married man on farm, gece milker, no 

liquot or smoking, wife to work a little, tene- 
ment, reference. Nochildren. D. E. TAYLOR, Dud- 
ley, Masa. ; 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
ee ————— | To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, ana all other 
AMMOTH Light Brahmas, 10 to 14 pounds at ma-| persons interested in the estate of EMILY 
M Ke"S; HAWK PERKIN 





tomers in suburbs of Boston. Address G. H. V 
Ox 2314, Boston, Mass. 


For SALE—Retail milk route of. some sixt eus- 


urity. Gr 2 ers. % S, late of Portland, in the County 
Font x ee *| _ of Cumberland and State of Maine, deceased. 
: ce Mes NA eee RT rie — —. | - 
ower corn, feed sa ourt by Mary A. Morrill, with certain 
and sawmill, with sufficient baliaing for flouring | P@Pers purporting to be copies of the last will and 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres | testament of said deceased, and of the probate 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best | thereof in said State of Maine duly authenticated 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want representing that at the time of her death sai 
to ehange occupation on account of poor health. For deceased had estate in said County of Middlesex, 
od no yg pcan: metal address J. R. L. CHAMBLIN, | on which said will may operate, and prayin that 
i tpcaiebes the copy of said will may be filed and recorded in 


OR SALE—A water and steam 





; : fe ? the Registry of Probate of said County of Middle- 
TALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years | sex, and letters testamentary thereon granted to 
Years oid, a grand individual and breeder: sires Wee | DE, Without requiring sureties on her bond. 
s . : der; sire, 4 You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
RICHER T Ma iota ahh srade Shire yearling. J.H. | Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
iu i ida Middlesex, on the seventh day of January, 
ia : : A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the | be granted. 
est. JOHN L, GAISER, Charleston, Il. And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
. ag ‘ public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
XFORD Down and Cotswolds kept on separate ,; Once in each week for three successive weeks, in 
farins 20 miles apart. Rams and ewes of each | the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
breed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. | paper published in Boston, the first publication 
e thirty days at least before sajd Court. 


Prise at's a imported German coach horse for | ,, Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
iy 











sale at a bargain... Black, wt. 1450 Ibs, extra good | First Judge of said Court, this first day o 
one, style, action and disposition. Stood here sieht November, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
seasons, and ts a very strong breeder. Call or address | and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


M. E. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak 





SHORT HOEN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 





SO YEARS’ | 
EXPERIENCE 








Fer SALE—Thirty-four high-grade Shorthorn red 










heifers with calves, and springers $38. 
IMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


HORTHORNS, Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
topped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 
. J. GREEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. 


Woonn ax? Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 







Trave MaRKs 








cows and heifers of all ages for sale at all times. DESIGNS 
W I. WOOD, Williar 3 3. 
msport Comyniants éc. 
¢ f) HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Belgians shy 4 
40 Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIMER q Rether = 
SON, Creston, Ia. invent 
tions strict] 
Pots through . receive 
AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 tbs, by 97- 
tom. B. P. Rock ckis. and Poland-China notice, without charge, in the:.,, 





point tom. B. P. 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Ill. 





America 





OLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. rated weekly. Largest cir. 
P Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 seonthe old. soo type ournal, Terms, $3 & 
. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. ear: four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers, 
tt é 361Broadway, New York 
YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. i Co 
| FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 25 F St. Washington, D. 











‘*One Paper That is Not Yellow.”’ 


Springfield Republican, 


(M ASSACHUSETTS.) 


An Independent American Newspaper. 
LOYAL TO DEMOCRATIC IDEALS. 


Progressive, Enterprising and Interesting, Clean, Attractive and Stimulating. 
Publishes the News Without Fear or Favor, and Tells the Truth About It. 











DAILY, Morning, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY. 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


for $12-8° 


) Western at $2.300@4.55 for sheep, per 100 ths, urnips, flat. P bOx.....------------------ 40a 
d lambs at $3.30@5.05 per 100 Ibs. H. N. Miller 
Vermont sent in 215 head; 188 head were lambs, 


7 were sheep, sent to G. A. Sawyer to kill. 


; a 90 | from China. They hope to make an arrangement 
Turnips, yellow, P Es ae eee Te ooa | to send a trial shipment to South Africa with 
en aig | their next consignment of horses. Owing to the | 
searcity and high prices of apples, pumpkins are | 
| in great demand for pie making, and more are | 





Domestic Green Fruit. 





The Republican’s Standing Among Newspapers. 


7 ee ee No. en ag ao Oe” ee eee a2 50 : } 
— went eae > Paes se ye pe ORE ce roc ee 2 one 00 such as to assure us that he will not neglect any | this year than ever before. Don’t you want some? powerful and good ? There are such papers, perhaps not so many, 
Droves of Veal Calves. I ag RE coc ccrcseeuaen 27543 00 | means that will enable him to increase any trade | PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. | : ; hei 11 h the 
Maine—D. G. Lougee, 11; Howe & Shirley; 23; “s Anjou, Se eee ees a in which there seems to be a profit for the Cama- | but, nevertheless, some, and in calling their ro somehow 
E. Chapman, 8; Libby Bros., 40; P.A. Berry, 20; | Grapes, » basket, Niagara.....-.------ ¢0" | dian farmer. NE Webster & Hannum Roue Cutter for exchange. name of one, like Abou Ben Adhem, leads all the rest---The 
M. Lowe, 20; E. R. Foye, 8; Harris & Fellows, “ “ Catawba .....---.--- 12@14 SAVING GARDEN SEEDS. orth $25; never been used. KENT, 24, Springfield Mass., Republi fe 
M. D. Holt & Son, 30. many seeds that the farmer should i § ’ *9 can. 
New Hampshire—J. F. Paine, 7; at N. E. D. M. Hides and Pelts ee Phe sae himself comraion: His sweet corn from GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. “2 isn’ Co ye a ey a Oren 
__\V. Company, 65; Breck & Wood, 65; W- F- | steers and cows all weights.....-----.---- ae the earliest ears to mature, and his field corn barrel gun, rifle or bicycle, oF, anything in the Who isn’t proud o e 1) " 
UE, Vermont oA, Willamson, 15; #red Savage, 6; | Hiss: soit, light gréen saited--------,that, | from the most perfect ears, straight rows and | poullry ne, WOX nt, Hoeky ie, Ct Soloeuuth-tulabads-onby tenia an: Gaal: de, lk. Sabah. Tes 
ermont—A. amson, 15; » 09; —_——? epichiancinispa GI @15 ll-filled tips he can find, an a r ™) understanding care and * a 
z . GN. -..------- Ge | We SLIABLE man (22) und ng 
N, Senn ty 5 i ee bee . salted cieesesesstesesesees 12@124 | stalks that have tear more gars, §e induce the R’ management of standard and egg poultry, ineu- |] publican, founded 77 years ago by the worthy Samuel Bowles? 
n, ;atN. E.D. M. & W.C ’ 5 JS, “ ~~ buff, in west...-...-.--------------- g in- stalks. ese shou brooding, ng chicks, etc., le eee j P 
2, 6 ; a eee salted ® Bincwonewnedentteettes aah ear Na yp kept dry until wanted for Could become working partner rr plant. The above quotations are from the Editorial page of the Des Moines (Ia.) 
assachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 105; W. A. Bard- eis eat ye 25a? 40 planting. Rows of peas and beans should be elo css ce banat sui ng son UC le Leader of September 22, 1901. 
|, 20:0. H. Forbush, 2; W. F. Dennen, 4; H. A. | 1000) and dairy skins.......-.00------- 50@70 | saved expressly for seed, and not the seed taken | Ha. prive away alive forever. No poison. No 
. ‘ D 50 y io 
e nore, 20; seattering, 125; R. Connors, 12; C. | Tampskins each, country...--.---------- she from those that are left after picking for market. R traps. No cats. Our new discovery sends thein ¢ off 
Lew is, 6; J. W. Ellsworth, 2; J. P. Day, % F, Country Pelts, each..... --------+-++----- 65a We have even let the first that set ripen for seed, ike magic; they never come back; po ane Hens 


BULL CA LF FOR SALE— “6 “ a awe y ( 2) 6628, Venture (8376) 6620, Zero’s Conqueror 
mt Dropped April 30, 1901, Sire, | Clover, Pb... -- =. a ---ci-" -"-""-""a ana gs | spring for seed. The lettuce and radish go to | su. “JAMES MUINHEAD, Crete, I DASEY, $9 0 rieh 5 sinh 1Oimtin si? 0 
| 00 mist p ize D iat Wiseonsin and mee *Paney recleaned, P Ib...:------- 124@14 | seed the same year if left longenough. Having | - oe Abd xt aa ame. anes: mai J coogi 
I } ea une. that milked “yp ome pared ge " erchitty eek wie oo | Byoune. bulls: ten cows and thelfers. cows Weed OF Specimen copies of either Edition sent free on application. The Weekly 
‘ Fa r zr gin ey coed ee ae 1 sow are "ry wariety, and the smaller ones put | Dave calves at foot. J. W. LENOX, Lake City, Jackson Republican will be sent eBagen: month ie Pte en any 
= = ny "Sophie's “or: Pea seconds. nue sicainlt a> cs 4 oat 20 por in a tin box, that insects might not get to Co., a. All subscriptions are payable in advance Aarese, ,sdiGnctaoati 
, ° a seconds......-.----------+--- a ; ; cag aires | 
y miner,‘ i 14m list. Pea Bu Y, anes. seul, H. F-- - © <r | them, and the larger ones in cotton bags securely APLE Springs Herd, Galloways--Finest strains. HE REPUBLICAN, ’ 
erse Siro r_ ‘price address | Pea Cal. small white........---- eae oe i tied. A few we thought we could buy cheaper | Twenty young bulls for sale. W. D. SMITH, | 
| ee ee ee retlamer choles hand picked..-.. see+ | than we could gruw «em, and better because Stoops, Dunn Co., Wis. ; 
_ ediums. choice hand-picked..--. .------- w 


Veal Calves. aD ag I RMI 9 3 750450 
i ; aka) oe 3 0003 50 | being sold than ever before. While the amount | ny — 

lhe demand firm with tight arrivals. Good os Ben Davis.....----.-------------- as oF gs ; . ; eg ; : ‘ , 

\ves at sh aéie unless fancy, with salesateasie- |“  PEEEEEE ES So ah ROR S ooee oo | of aquaed. penne Ses ea | —-F 4 ‘Instead of always talking about the evils of journalism, 
ry ; “ft > <4 S$ NO.1-.-.--.------------- yd | -o the f Ss, | : : ene 

V. HL. Woodward sed SOaHEVeRe MER arever F Greening, = ti ea eid Hee 4 | or they have pravont our markets as well as | PAGE — why not sometimes point to its blessings; instead of talking 
Live Poultry. - ee ee +--a0 ree oes pha3 50 arkets reminds us that this is but the === : n a word for 
Three and one-half tons, including steamer ar- 3 | ans Se salam ee 3 a3 50 arn a wedge, and the pushing policy of WE ARE MAKING about a corruptible and a corrupting press, why ot ae : 
vals cromn shee.“ SOSseeNeopEesreayr the Dominion Commissioner of Agriculture is || mewspapers that are fearless and frank, wholesome and honest, 


‘eegan, 3; M. F. Austin, 22; R’ H. Garvey, 19; 
A. Walker, 22. 

Sew York—G. N. Smith, 27. 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednendnay. 
‘ock at yards: 2170 cattle, 55 sheep, 24,771 hogs, 
‘alves, 112 horses. From West, 1529 cattle, 








« Baldwin and Greening, No. 2... : 50a@3 00 


Dried Apples. 


Evaporated, choice. ...-.------- 
Evaporated, prime. ..------- 
Sun-dried, as to quality 

Grass Seeds. 





















and picked them dry while picking others 
for table use. This we did to _ insure 
early maturity in the next crop. Cucum- 
ber, pepper, tomato, squash, pumpkin and 
melon, we saved seed from some of the best 
if not the earliest on the plants, and if we cared 
to save beet, carrot, turnip, cabbage or onion 
seed, we saved the best we had to set out in the 



















































































thousands of miles of Page Fence annually—more 








Lay More f 

Lay LLATIN £ 00., Dept. 2, York, Pa. 

Fee SALE—At a bargain, an imported German 
red road gelding. Hoth sous individuals. 


Ge ein Stallions for sale cheap—Lord March 


with every order True Receipt How to 





Also keep your fowls healthy. 


Coach stallion and a large and speedy standard- 


y 
PIERCE, Cedar Falls, Ia. 














THE WEEKLY 


A Valuable Literary and Family Journal Combined With a First-Class 
Political and General Newspaper. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 


REPUBLICAN, 
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Our ‘homes: °° 


| purl 1, 29 plain. Rey-zat’ from ‘1st row 14 
times, then bind off luv ‘ely and join. Draw 





The Power of Fear. 


It is told of an old man that when upon 
his deathbed he was asked by one of his 
sons to give him some word of counsel, some 
maxim which had proven useful to him in 
his many years of experience. After a 
moment’s thought he replied: ‘Don’t 
worry. I am convinced that the worst 
troubles I have had are those which did not 
oceur.”’ 

Few persons have reached maturity with- 
out realizing the force of such a statement. 
Few there are who do not recall days of 
anxiety and dark forebodings, and nights 
devoid of rest, because of some threatened 
calamity, which, after all,did not materialize, 
and proved to be largely a product of fear, a 
mirage, with no background of substance. 

There are, however, others besides 
avowed Christian Scientists who believe 
that fear of disaster may so fasten itself 
upon the human mind as to actually pre 
cipitate the dreaded calamity, and most up 
to-date physicians, of whatever school, 
avoid presenting to the mind of a patient a 
picture of the especial malady which 
threatens. 

In atime like the present, when a loath- 
some scourge seems to threaten our city, and 
newspapers teem with particulars which fill 
the timid with dread, there is especial need 
of preserving one’s mental equipoise as one 
pursues the daily routine of life. We are 
told that contagion lurks everywhere, that 
nowhere is one free from danger. It is, no 
doubt, well to know this, that one may ob- 
serve proper precautions; yet, even so, it is 
not necessary or wise to give way to blind 
fear, making the lives of one’s self and one’s 
friends utterly wretched. 

There is certainly power in serenity of 
mind to ward off physical ills, as there 
is to mitigate those of a material charac- 
ter which beset us all at times. Yet in 
this, as in all other affairs of life, a lt- 
tle common sense is an excellent ad- 


mixture. When epidemics threaten, then 
is the time when tbe general health 
should be especially cared for. As in 


other things, ‘‘ Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” Suffi-ient bathing, exer- 
cise, nutritious food, scrupulous attention 
to the natural functions of the body should 
be the rule, and then put fear as far as possi- 
ble from one’s mind. Pursue one’s regular 
avocation, take interest in what is trans- 
piring in the world all about, avoid all 
morbid details, and the chances are largely 
in favor of one’s escaping contagion, how- 
ver prevalent. 

The lesson of epidemics is no doubt the 
greater need of sanitation. When that sub- 
ject is thoroughly mastered and generally 
applied, then, and not till then, will immu- 
nity be ours. It is not possible that any in- 
dividual can be the keeper of the entire 
public environment, but all can control the 
conditions for health or otherwise which 
immediately surround themselves, and thus 
in the aggregate do much to bring about a 
better state of things. Itis at least better 
to give proper attention, not only to matters 
concerning one’s health, but to all the affairs 
of life which require our consideration and 
effort, than to spend the days indulging in 
a blind and demoralizing fear of that which 
may never occur. 

ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 

ae re ore 

The Workbox. 
A KNITTED DOILY. 

When No. 80 linen thread and two No. 18 
needles are used, very pretty work is pro- 
duced. Coarse thread and coarser needles 
make a larger doily. 

Cast on 52 stitches, knit across plain once. 

1st row—Slip 1, 26 plain, knit 3 together, 
over two, knit 3 together, (*) (make 2, knit 
three together, 1 plain), 4 times, over 2, 
1 plain, in next stitch knit 1 plain and purl 
1, in last stitch knit 1 plain, purll, 1 
plain. 








2d row—Slip 1,6 plain, purl 1 (3 plain, | 


purl 1), 4 times, (*) 2 plain, purl 1, 26 plain, 
leave 2 stitches on needle unknitted. 

3d row—Slip 1, 23 plain, knit 3 together, 
over twice, 3 plain, (*) (make 2, knit 3 to- 
gether, 1 plain) 4 times, make 2, 7 plain. 

4th row—Bind off 5,2 plain, purl 1 (*)(3 
plain, purl 1) 4 times, 4 plain, purl 1, 23 
plain, leave 4. ; 

5th row—Slip 1; 20 plain, knit 3 together, 
make 2, 5 plain, now Work like ist row 
from (*). 

6th row—Like 2d row to (*), 6 plain, purl 
1, 20 plain, leave’ 6 on needle; 

7th row—Slip 1, 17 plain, knit. 3° together, 
make 2, 7 plain, like.3d row from (*). 

8th row—-Like.4th row. to (*), 8 plain, purl 
1, 17 plain, leave 8 on needle. 

9th row—Slip 1, 14 plain, knit: 3 together, 
make 2, 9 plain, like Ist row from (*)- ~~ ° 

10th row—Like 2d row te (F), 40 plain, 
purl 1, 14 plain, leaye 10 pn pebdles . . .. 

11th row—Slip 1, 11 plain, knit’3 togethe 
make 2, 2 plain, natrow, ake 2, Knit 3 to- 
gether, make 2, narrow, 2 plain, like third 
row from (*). 

12 row- Like fourth row to (*), 4 plain, 
purli, 2plain, purl1,4 plain, purl 1,, 11 
plain, lex. + 12 on needle. “te 

13th row -Slip 1, 8 plain, knit 3 together, 
make 2,° plain, narrow, make 2, 5 plain, 
make 2, narrow, 2 plain, like first row 
from (*). 

14th row—Like second row to (*), 4 plain, 
purl 1, 6plain, purl 1, 4 plain, purl 1, 8 plain, 
leave 14 on needle. 

15th row—Slip 1,8 plain, make 2, knit 3 
together, 2 plain, make 2, knit 3 together, 1 
plain, knit 3 together, make 2, 2 plain, knit 
3 together (*) (make 2, 
gether) 4 times, make 2, 7 plain. 

16th row—Like fourth row (*) (4 plain, 
purl 1) three times, 7 plaim, leave 16. 

17th row—Slip 1, 7-plain, make 2, knit 3 
together, narrow, 1 plain, make 2, knit 3 
together, make 2, 1 plain, narrow, knit 3 to- 
gether, (*) (make 2, 1 plain, knit 3 together), 
4 times, make 2, 1 plain, knit 1 and purl 1in 
next stitch, in last stitch knit 1 and purl 1 
and knit 1. 

18th row—Like second. row to (*), 4 plain, 
purl 1,2 plain, purl 1, 4 plain, purl 1, 6 
plain, leave 18. 

19th row—Slip 1, 6 plain, make 2, knit 3 
together, 7 plain, knit 3 together, like 15th 
row from (*). 

20th row—Like fourth row to (*), 10 plain, 
purl 1, 5 plain, leave 20. 

21st row—Slip 1, 5 plain, make 2, knit 3 to- 
gether, 5 plain, knit 3 together, like 17th 
row from (*). 

229d row—Like second row to (*),.8 plain, 
purl 1, 4 plain, leave 22. 


23d row—Slip 1, 4 plain, make 2, knit 3 to- | 


gether, 3 plain, knit 3 together, like fifteenth 
row from (*). 

24th row—Like fourth row to (*), 6 plain, 
purl 1, 3 plain, leave 24. 

25th row—Slip 1, 3 plain, make 2, knit 3 
together, 1 plain, knit 3 together, like seven- 
teenth row from (*). 

2%6th row—Like 2d row to (*), 4 plain, 
purl 1, 2 plain, leave 26. 

27th row—Slip 1, 2 plain, make 2, slip 2, 
narrow, pass the 2 slipped stitches over nar- 
rowed one, like 15th row from (*). 

28th row—Like 4th row to (*), 2 plain, 


1 plain, knit 3 to- | 





up centre. Eva M. NILEs. 
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Hysterical Girlhood. 


Parents are apt to lose the sense of pro- 
portion between themselves and their chil- 
dren. They are unable to keep pace with 
the growth of ideas and feelings, and think- 
ing once a child, always a child, there comes 
aclash. The paramount will of the parent, 
exercised for the good and advancement of 
the child, when the child could have no will 
of his own, must gradually adjust itself to 
the growing will of the child, which should 
be developed and guided into the right man- 
ner of exercise, of reason and equity. 
Unless this is done the child’s nature be- 
comes warped, and the whole beautiful 
relationship of parent and child is thrown 
ut of gear. 

The mother dominates over the daughter 
after she has grown up. It is her great 
affection for her that causes her to sacrifice 
her child’s individuality. She would think 
for her, act for her, yes, breathe for her if 
she could. Mingled with this is a kind of 
jealousy not suspected, and the last thing 
to be acknowledged. Under this loving 
tyranny the daughter becomes nervous, 
hysterical, sick and drooping. In spite of 
the redoubled care of the mother,the daugh- 
ter becomes worse. 

The family physician must act if fate 
does not otherwise cause the separation, 
and see that the girl is transplanted into 
another environment. Freed from her 
mother’s too vigilant care, her individuality 
has an opportunity to develop, her mind 
acts, and in this freedom her bodily equi- 
librium is practically restored and main- 
tained.—Dr. Grace Peckham Murray, in 
Harper’s Bazar. 
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An Attack on Cheese. 

All the highly flavored cheeses are con- 
demned unsparingly by the Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. The flavor, according to 
this journal, represents simply putridity in 
various degrees, and is decidedly objection- 
able. Says the writer: 

“* What is the matter with the cheese ? 

** Simply this, that it has come to be an 
almost universal belief that coagulated 
casein and butter fat,which are its constitu- 


ents, must be ‘cured.’ This ‘ cur- 
ing’ process is chiefly accomplished 
by time. It is not considered fit 
to eat until it is old enough and 


rank enough—from gradual processes of 
decomposition—to be buried. The average 
palate has been gradually educated to relish 
cheese after it has undergone butyric-acid 
fermentation, and is, in fact, putrid. This 
is plain English, and it flies in the face of 
reigning authorities on gustatory standards. 
Certain brands of the stuff, as Roquefort, 
Limburger and several other varieties, sell 
at enormous prices simply because they 
represent the ideal degree of rankness— 
putridity. 

‘* This butyric fermentation has its proper 
bacillus, and, in case of the special va- | 
rieties present in Limburger and other de- 
| lectable brands, the characteristic odor is 
| vile enough and strong enough to bar at- 
| tempts at counterfeiting or substitution. 
| The flavor comports with the smell, and 
either one would cause a respectable ca- 
nine to drop his astonished tail and sneak out 
of the rankest soap factory or tanyard on the 
| face of the earth. 

** Every normal stomach rebels at it, and 
every normal palate repudiates it at sight, 
taste, or smell. Yearsago, when all the 
small dairymen made little cheese fur their 
own use, if not for the market, they began 
to eat it before it was a fortnight old, ate it 
as freely as they did bread, and never 
thought of it as being difficult of digestion. 
Nor was it. 

“To put such compressed casein before a 
lover of Limburger would be to offer him an 
unpardonable insult. And yet, from a 
health standpoint, it is the only cheese that 
| can be approved. 

‘“*Of the semi-putrid, rank-smelling, and 
-acrid-tasting stuff now sold for cheese, any 
| person cannot partake with impunity; and 
those who do eat it are compelled to be very 
sparing in their indulgence, making it a 
relish or condiment rather than a food. This 
is because it belongs with ‘ embalmed beef,’ 
mouldy bread, and gangrenous ‘ game,’ for 
which palled palates either profess or pos- 
sess a gusto.”’ 








> 
The Water Supply. 
, Water is the most essential to existence 
of all that man puts into his stomach—in- 
deed, the only single thing he cannot live 
_ without, and yet there is nothing we, eat or 
drink that so frequently carries in itself the 
‘germs of disease. = 
There is~a definite group’ of diseases 
which, becauge they are go especially liable 
to be spread by megns- of drinking,, water, 
are called water-borne diseases. Among 
these are such .sceuxges as typhoid fever; 
cholera and dysentery. Mineral poisons are 
also occasionally dissolved in water, and 
exert their injurious effects upon those who 
drink it.. It is obviously, therefore, a mat- 
ter of the highest importance that the drink- 
ing water of a household or a city should 
be in its purity: above reproach; but the 
| problem for the ordinary man is how to 
determine this point. 

The. appearance of the water is by no 
means conclusive, for it may be beautifully 
clear and palatable, yet contain myriads of 
deadly bacteria; or it may be muddy and of 
| a disagreeable odor and taste, and yet con- 
| tain nothing of a really harmful nature. 
The only way by which absolute certainty 
can be had lies ina chemical and bacterio- 
logical analysis, repeated at regular inter- 
vals. 

But elaborate and repeated analyses of 
this sort can be had, as arule,only in the case 
of large communities with a common source, 
and are not at the service of the individual 
who must look to.his.own supply from wells 
or springs. In sucha case one must judge 
of the source by its surroundings. 

If the neighborhood is thinly settled, and 
the well is forty or fifty feet’ from the 
nearest house or outbuilding and on higher 
ground, one may use the water for drinking 
with a reasonable sense of safety. The 
same is true of water froma spring which 
issues from the ground at a level ‘consider- 
ably above that of the house and barns. 
| But if water isdrawn from wells ina town 
| or from a well near the house or outbuild- 
ings, or below their level, or from a spring 
similarly situated, it is almost sure to be 
contaminated gccasionally, if not constantly, 
| and so is the water of astream except in an 
absolutely unsettled country. 
| In such cases, if no other supply is avail- 
able, all the water should be boiled, and, if 
possible, filtered as well, before being used. 
—Youth’s Companion. 
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Heat and Ventilation. 

Dr. G. W. Fitz, in his recent lecture upon 
‘* The Hygiene of Childhood,” discussed the 
problems of heating and ventilation. The 
nursery, Dr. Fitz said, should have an ap- 
proximate temperature of: 72° to:74° for an 





infant under two months of age, of 70° for 
an infant of two to four months, and of 
65° for an infant older than four months. 
These temperatures should be attained not 
by a@ low supply of heat, but by an ade- 


quate supply of fresh air. Here we are) 


confronted at once with the serious prac- 
tical problem involved in the theoretically 
simple mechanical condition that warm air 
has a tendency to rise and cold air to fall. 
If, for example, relying upon window ven- 
tilation in aclosed room having stove or 
‘steam heat, we open either the upper or 
lower part of a window, the cold air enters 
at the lower opening, drops to the floor, 
and there becoming heated rises, and may 
goout at the top, leaving the air of the 
room but little changed. It is at once 
obvious, therefore, that air should not be 
permitted exit from the top of a warmed 
room. If, again, ventilation be attempted 
by means of a stove, the result is equally 
unsuecessful, in that the exit for air which 
the stove offers is so high that the lower 
layer of cold foul air in the room is heated 
by contact with the stove and then rises to 
mingle with the remaining air of the room. 

The ideal conditions involving the en- 
trance of warm fresh air into the bottom of 
a@ room, its rising, being used, descending, 
and then being removed, are best fulfilled 
in aroom heated by a furnace and ventilated 
by an open fire. The dryness of the air 
from a furnace, and the lack of a suffi- 
liently strong current to send up the warm 
air when the wind is in a wrong direc- 
tion are, however, well known, and, in 
the case of the latter, serious flaws in fur- 
nace heating. When a_ furnace-heated 
room with an open fire is not available as a 
nursery, certain simple precautions may be 
taken to protect the child from the chill of 
the drafts occasioned by an open win- 
dow. These precautions are especially 
necessary when, as is so often the case, the 
child is permitted to play in the cold layer 
of air near the floor. The rapidity of the 
air entering the room from an open win- 
dow may be effectually checked by a 
screen of surgeon’s gauze, cheesecloth, or 
even mosquito netting. By making this 
screen double, with several inches of space 
between the outer and inner sides, the chill 
of the incoming air is removed. A screen of 
this sort has the further inestimable advan- 
tages of catching dust and of preventing the 
entranee of fog and rain. 

In addition to the purity and warmth o- 
the air supply, we haveto consider its moist- 
ure. It is a well-known fact that owing 
to the evaporation of the body’s perspir- 
ation in a dry atmosphere, a person may 
become chilled in a temperature of seventyf 
five degrees, whereas in an atmosphere of 
seventy-five degrees humidity, he is comfort- 
able at sixty-five degrees. ‘The introduc- 
tion of the required amount of moisture 
into the air of a room is not necessarily 
a difficult matter. When the heat is sup- 
plied by a furnace a broad pan of water, 
placed on the dome of the firepot where 
the heat is sufficient to keep the water | 
hot, and to evaporate a pailful or more 
daily, is sufficient. The water-pans ordi- 
narily supplied with furnaces are too small 
and too far from the fire to admit suffi- 
cient evaporation. When the heat is sup- 
plied by steam radiators, the steam may 
at times be allowed to escape; or, if this 
is impossible, broad, shallow pans of warm 
water may be placed on the_ radiators 
or heavy, wet cloths hung behind them. 
The amount of moisture present in the at- 
mosphere at any one time may be easily 
determined by means of the wet and dry 
bulb thermometers, the former being simply 
an ordinary thermometer with a wet cloth 
tied around the bulb. There should not be 
a difference of more than 5° to 7° between 
the readings of the two thermometers, 

The value of pure, warm, sufficiently 
moist air to the developing child cannot be 
overestimated. Its presence means vigor 


hiding wher they are most needed. Safety- 

pin to a tape fastened tothe belt or apron, 
and besides being by you in every emer- 
gency, it saves one’s house gown and apron. 
Personally, I have a habit of tucking it into 
the binding of my apron when working 
about the sink or tubs; it catches the spat- 
ters and saves the dress or apron. It is 
handy, too, to wipe one’s hands upon, if you 
happen to be the other side of the kitchen 
from the towel rack. 

The habit of using newspapers about the 
kitchen saves much labor. _Keep them ina 
pile near the sink and stove, and when 
cleaning lamps, silver, scouring pans, tak- 
ing up ashes, etc., spread them down to 
catch all dirt, and when through the task 
rollthem up and put into the fire. Use 
pieces of them to rub grease and smut off 
the pots, pans and sink before washing 
them, saving just so much work of washing 
agrimy, greasy dishcloth. 

The paper bag,or ‘sack,’ as it is called 
in many places, is equally as useful as the 
newspaper. Slip the hand into one before 
taking the stove brush or cloth, and it saves 
griming the fingers. It makes an excellent 
dust cover for lamps and fruit jars, not only 
keeping the latter clean, but protecting 
strawberries and similar fruit from fading 
from thelight. The variety of fruit and 
date of canning is easily written upon the 
bag, saving pasting and writing labels. 

One cannot be too careful regarding jars 
and rubbers. Jars should be sterilized, and 
the rubbers a close fit, especially if jars are 
used for milk, vinegar, etc.; when not 
needed for fruit, itis more important that 
they should be boiled out; then, too, if 
put away empty and sealed tight, there 
is always a close, musty smell when opened, 
even if they had been immaculate when 
put away; the easiest way to get them 
absolutely clean is to put them (jars and 
tops, Dut not rubbers) into a wash boiler 
which has sufficient water to cover them 
(cold water only), using a tablespoonful of 
pearline to every pailful of water needed, 
then cover them closely and let all come to a 
boil, and boil ten minutes; rinse them in 
clear hot water, or wait until they have 
cooled considerably and use cold _ rinse 
water ; this method of cleansing will leave 
them perfectly sweet, clean and germ prvof. 

Always fill the jars as full as possible, | 
and after putting on the covers, turn | 
them upside down to see if any of the liquid 
oozes out. If even a drop appears, the fruit 
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An addition to the list of autumn wedding gifts, 
or one particularly appropriate as a Christmas 
gift, toa man who affects chafing-dish parties in 
his den or bachelor quarters, is a set of Welsh- 
rabbit plates, each decorated in different rabbit 
designs, the dozen enclosed in a case. Some of 
these cases are very realistic, one seen being an 
exact reproduction of an Edam cheese, both in 
shape and color. A college boy or girl would 
also undoubtedly welcome a set of this sort with 
great pleasure. 

Glace nuts may be easily made at home pro- 
vided care is taken in the dipping. Put one 
pound of sugar, about ten grains of cream of 
tartar and half a cupful of water over the fire. 
Stir until the sugar is dissolved, then with a cloth 
wrung from cold water wipe down the sides of 
the pan, and boil continuously without stirring 
until, when dropped into ice water, the syrup is 
brittle and clear. Stand the saucepan in hot 
water, tipping it slightly to one side; drop in with 
the left hand, one at a time, the nuts. Lift them 
at once and place on oil paper to harden. 

Creamed oysters are improved by the addition 
of lemon juice. Put half a tablespoonful of 
butter in the pan with a teaspoonful of the juice. 
When the mixture bubbles, drop in twenty 
oysters, one by one, and cook them until they 
begin toruffile. Remove the oysters with a fork 
toa hot dish, and drain off the liquor into a cup. 
Put two lev.1 tablespoonfuls of butter into the 
pan, and when it is melted add two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and cook for three minutes. Then 
add acupful of hot milk and 4 cupful of the 
oyster liquor (drained from the pan) and cream 
mixed. Cook and stir until smooth and thick. 
Drop in the oysters and stir in quickly the yolks 
of two eggs, and serve at once. Ifa thicker 
sauce is wanted, use heaping tablespoonfuls of 
flour. Some people like the flavor a small, thin 
strip of lemon peel cooked with the cream sauce. 








or knowledge; yet, the opportunity once ye. 
lected, no man by any self-sacrifice can aton: 
for those who have fallen or suffered by his ney 
gence.—Juliana H. Ewing. i 


----Holinessis the beauty of the Lord God «, 
hosts. Thou canst not separate the one from the 
other. To have it,thou must have him. \,, 
will it be hard to obtain either; for he longs 
enter into thy being. Thy longing 1s the fai) 
response of thy heart to his call.—F. B. Meyer. 

---- The Transfiguration has lived on throuy 
the ages, and has shed its light upon allages. [1 
has brought the past into union with the present 
“The decease which He should accomplish at 


lowship between those who walk the earth anc 
suffer in it, and those who are departed from it. 
In the light of that “countenance which \ 
altered, of that raiment which was white and 
glistening,” all human countenances have av- 
quired a brightness, all common things have 
been transfigured. A glimpse of the divine 
beauty has broken through the darkness and 
has cheered the humblest of pilgrims.—Frederic 
Denison Maurice. 

----All the simplest, most living and most gen- 
uine Christians of our own time are such as rest 
their souls day by day, on this confidence 
and promise of accruing power, and make 
themselves responsible, not for what they have 
in some inherent ability, but for what 
they can have in their times of stress and 
peril, andinthe continual raising of their own 
personal quantity and power. Instead of gather- 
ing in their souls timorously beforehand upon 
the little sufficiency they find in possession. they 
look upon the great world God has made, and al! 
the greater world of the Saviour’s Kingdom in it 
as being friendly ard tributary, ready to pour in 
help, minister light. and Strengthen them to vic- 
tory, just according to their faith. And so they 
grow In courage, confidence, personal volume 
efficiency of every kind, and instead of slinking 
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Fashion Motes. — 


es The season of tea gowns is here, and Paris 





One of especial charm is of: pearl gray crepe de 
chine, so pale as to seem almost white. It is 





will spoil. It is not always the rubbers that 
cause the trouble ; sometimes the glass above 

the top is uneven, and a very little differ- | 
ence will throw the rubber out and let in 
the air. Rubbers that do not snap back in 
place upon being pulled are not safe to use, 
and since they are so inexpensive it is better 
to use fresh ones each year rather than risk 


the loss of the fruit...Christian Work. 
~o>- 
Domestic Hints. 
OYSTER SANDWICHES. 

Half a dozen large oysters fried and perfectly 
cold, lay a crisp lettuce leaf dipped in French 
dressing on them, buttered slices of white bread, , 
or spread a little mayonnaise on each leaf. Cut 
the oysters into nice little slices, crosswise, re- 
jecting tiie hard part, and lay the slices, overlap 
ping one another, between the lettuce leaves. 


TOMATO SAUCE, 

Place two cups of tomatoes and one sprig of 
parsley, one leaf of celery, one bay leaf, two slices 
of onions and two cloves over the fire; simmer for 
twenty minutes; strain, add one tablespeonful 
each of butter and flour; cook gently until it 
thickens; season with salt and pepper. Nice | 
with any kinds of meats. 


CREAM DATES. 


Take the white of one egg and an equal amount 
of cold water. Beat together until well mixed. | 
Purchase two pounds of confectioners’ sugar, and 
stir in a little at atime until the egg isso thick- | 
ened that it may be rolied. Flavor with vanilla | 
or any flavor thatis preferred. Put on a board 
and knead for a few moments. Remove the | 
stones from half a pound of dates, take a piece of | 
the sugar the size of 'a hickory nut, roll it in the | 








and strength of body; its absence may mean 
head, throat and eye affections and the im- 
paired tone of the entire system. 

——_--- ~o>n 


Why Women Have the ‘‘ Blues.’’ 


** Why do so many women have melan 
cholig? ’’ repeated the doctor, who has a 
large practice among the ‘‘ depressed ”’ and 
“nervous” feminine population. 
cause they don’t care to avoid it. Because 
they absolutely disregard the rules of men- 
tal and physical well-being. Because they 
would rather eat what they like and sutfer 
indigestion and the blues afterwards than 
to eat what is good for them, but doesn’t 
tickle their palates, Because they’d rather 
sit about on soft cushions than take a tramp 
six miles through the open air. Because 
they haven’t enough to occupy their minds 
and their hands.” 

Then the doctor paused to take breath, 
and began again somewhat less aggres- 
sively: 

‘It is never the women who have.cause to 
féel blue,”’ he said, “who indulge in blues. 
The women who have shiftless. husbands, 
hard-hearted landlords, sick babies, and all 
the usual accompaniments of poverty, never 
grow so depressed that they have to be 
treated for it. They are too busy. It’s the 
woman with an adoring family, social posi- 
tion and a comfortable income who doesn’t 
find life worth living. It isn’t the: servant 
girl who gets up at six to kindle the fire and 
who slaves all day who indulges in melan- 
cholia, but it is the daughter of the family, 
who arises at eight, dawdles over her break 
fast, reads a little, practices a little, shops a 
little, craves excitement with all her heart, 
and is melancholy because she doesn’t have 
it. 

* There is no habit which grows upon one 
so rapidly,” wenton thedoctor. ‘It be- 
vomes a disease in a very short time.— 
My own plan, whenever I feel an attack 
voming on, is to put on my walking boots 
and tramp vigorously as far asIcan. It 
is simply impossible to exercise and feel 
blue at the same time. Of course,a gen- 
eral care of the healthis necessary, and 
work is the chief factor iu effecting a cure. 
Every woman who hasa tendency to mel- 
ancholia should have an occupation which, 
if it doesn’t entirely absorb her, will at 
least keep her busy. And she should 
give her mind up to practical rather than 
theoretical affairs. She should study how 
to put an extra shelf in the cupboard, or 
how to stop a squeaking door, or how to 
make an overshoe that won’t come off at 
the heel, rather than the teachings of the 
theosophical school or the philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer. Ordinarily good health, 
plenty of exercise, plenty of work, and an 
interest in the affairs of this world are 
the great preventives and cures of melan- 
cholia.”’—London Doctor. 

Homely Hints for the Kitchen. 


Instead of holders, try using small towels. 
large enough to hold both sides of a hot pie 
or pudding, and made of denim, ticking, or 
very coarse, thick crash. A holder needs 
to be two holders in removing hot things 
from the coven, and the towel is more con- 
venient. 

The habit of having the stove towel 
fastened to the cook is an important one, 











| the date. 
| willadhere. Stand away until slightly hardened. | 
| season will be a beauty of heavy cream satin, | 


“ Be- | one quart of good soup stock. 


hands until the length of the date. Prepare two 
pieces in this way, and stick one on each side of | 
Pinch them closely together so they | 


SPLIT PEA SOUP. 

Wash and soak one cup of split peas in two | 
quarts of water over night. In the morning put 
into a Kettle with a large piece of salt pork and | 
Simmer five hours, 
then strain, and return to fire with a small lump 
of butter; salt and pepper. Serve with croutons 
made of toasted bread cutin small squares. 

CHOCOLATE PUDDING. 

Beat one-quarter or a pound of butter toa 
cream and stir in six yolks, one at a time, then 
add a quarter of a pound of fine, sweet chocolate | 
grated, a cup of almonds blanched and chopped 
fine, six tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar, and 
one tablespoonful of citron cut very fine, beat 
the six whites of eggs toa stiff froth and stir in 
atthe last. Pour intoa mould and boil three | 
quarters of an hour and send tothe table hot | 
with whipped cream poured around it, or any 
fine sauce served in a sauceboat. | 


SCALLOPED APPLES. | 

Pare, core and cut in slices {some good, tart | 
ooking apples, put a layer ina baking dish with 
sugar, cinnamon and a grating of lemon rind, | 
dot with tiny lumps of butter, then another layer | 
of apples, sugar, ete., and so on until the dish is 
full. Add a very little water and the juice of a 
lemon, and use a little more sugar and butter on 
fopthan on the other layers. Bake until the | 
apples are thoroughly cooked. Cover until nearly 
done, when the cover should be removed to allow 
| them to brown. Serve hot with cream or hard | 
sauce. 


_-—— —_ + > eo —_____— 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


Toremove fruit stains from the hands, rub | 
them with a raw tomato. ; 

Borax and white sugar form a good compound 
for destroying ants and cockroaches. 
| A torn gown is generally best darned on the 
| outside, ravellings of the material being used 
| instead of either silk or cotton. When the rent 
| is repaired, press it on the wrong side with a hot 
| iron, and it will hardly be seen, and may escape 
detection altogether. 
| .In sauteing oysters and most kinds of fish, a | 
| little lemon juice added to the fat in which they 
are cooked improves their flavor. Sardines pre- | 
pared in this way make an excellent dish fo 





spoonful of the lemon juice to a tablespoonful of | 
butter. 

To restore the color of old lace first squeeze | 
the lace clean in a hot soapy lather, then rinse in | 
clear water. Squeeze as dry as you can, and let 
it lie in cold milk for several hours. After this 
squeeze dry and iron in the usual way. Lace | 
should be pulled carefully into shape before iron- 
ing, and pressed with a rather cool flatiron on a 
board covered with several thicknesses of flannel 
only. 

Dishcloths should be washed every time after 
using ifthey are to be kept nice. First, wash in 
a nice lather, then soak in scalding water, squeeze 
and dry. The very nicest dishcloth is the old- 
fashioned one of knitted cotton, as this will wash 
and wash again, and look as good as new. 

A ragout of calves’ hearts is delicious and may 
be served over toast for breakfast or luncheon. 
| Prepare and cook the hearts until they are 
| tender. Then cut them into pieces, roll them in 
flour and saute them brown ina generous quan- 
tity of butter. Add alittle onion, a carrot anda 
cupful of beef stock or ef water ard boil for about 
an hour. Mix some cornstarch with cold water 
(about a tablespoonful to a pint of the ragout); 
stir it into the beiling mixture and cook five min- 
utes longer, stirring constantly. 

When charlotte russe is dark in color it is on 
account of the color of the gelatine which has 
been used. To have it snow white, use white 








for towels and holders have the fault of 





gelatine. 


| shoulder and hang to the knee. 


| long fronts with a narrow band of sable. 
| rich and luxurious fabrics are employed in their 


| under the wide bell sleeves of satin and lace. 


| edged with sable, which also trimmed the sleeves. 


| One made of cream cloth trimmed with beaver. 


| cuffs and pocket flaps are lace, covered and 


| formed of thin white leather, laid in folds. 


| cut squarely off at the waist line on the sides. 


_ below the waist. 
pendent coats and in suits. 


| dark gown. Japanese embroidery on silk bands 
' also is favored for cloth costumes. 


| der of the bolero and bands of the sleeves. 
Sunday-night suppers. For these, use a table- | - - - —__— — 


made in Empire fashion, falling without a fold | 
straight from the bust line to the ground The| 
back is fitted closely to the figure, and around | 
the foot is a graceful arabesque embroidery in 
pale blue and silver. The sleeves are long 
and “ belled.”? Over this is worn a jacket of 
pale blue panne without sleeves, semi-fitting and | 
reaching to the hips. The fronts, however, are 
lengthened like a stole almost to the ground, and 
are crossed by ‘bands of chinchilla, which also 
trims the long, square sleeves that open from the | 


a*s Another of these fairylike tea gowns is of | 
maize-colored Liberty silk, covered entirely by a 
robe of yellow lace. The jacket to be worn with 
itis of the softest heliotrope velvet, lined with 
silk of a deeper violet. The jacket isa compara- 
tive novelty and may be made in the most fanci- 
ful ways. A lovely example is of white Point 


| d’Alencon lined with pistache green and orna- 


mented around the body and sleeves and on the 
All 


construction, and the trimmings are of jeweled 
galons, separate lace motifs and fur. | 

a*, A bewitching tea gown seen in a current 
play is of gray gauze over fiesh-colored satin, | 
with semi-fitting back and loose Empire front. | 
Four rows of lace medallions are let in from the | 


| top to the lower edge of the skirt, which is | 


trimmed with deep lace, incrusted with dull 
silver scales. The sleeves are decidedly novel. 
Two bands of the scales leave the shoulders and | 


| top arm visible, and a long mousquetaire sleeve 


of gray chiffon is attached to the lower band. | 
a%, It would be difficult to find an evening gown | 


| lovelier than one which was made of shaded pink 


chiffon, pale as a sea shell at the waist, and deep- 
ening to a rose tint at the foot. It was hung over 
pale pink satin and tulle, and had billowy flounces | 
of the deepest shade. A sash of the tulle painted | 
inadesign of roses and scattered leaves com- | 
pleted the cloudlike effect. | 

«e*. Among the opera cloaks to be seen this | 


embroidered with gold, and have a deep inserting | 
of Italian filetlace. Short and narrow bands of 
sable are applied horizontally, at intervals, froin 
collar to hem, and undersleeves of sable show 


a“e Extremely striking was a gown seen lately 
of red came’ls hair, with long white hairs scat- 
tered over the surface so thickly that the red 
seems frosted. Each seam opens over a narrow 
panel of guipure lace, and a six-inch circular 
flounce was similarly headed. The basque was 
Louis XV., with collar and revers of guipure 


a*s For afternoon functions a handsome gown is 


(The dressmaker calls it sable.) On every seam 
except those at the extreme back is a band of 
Arabian lace insertion, bordered by a narrow 
strip of the fur on each edge. A yoke of Ara- 
bian all over lace and a narrow circular flounce 
of the same trimmed the skirt. The coat is Louis 
XVL., with fitted waistcoat of lace, and the large 


edged with fur. 

a®, The high novelty in belts is a waistband 
Some 
are so high as to be almost a corselet, others are 
about three inches wide. The buckles are high | 
and narrow, and sometimes are both in front and 
at the middle of the back. ‘ 

«#*, A new coat has an extremely long “ pos- 
tillion ” back curving away from a_ short front or 





Some of these coat tails reach nine or ten inches 
This mode is seen both in inde- 


a*eA pale gray crepe gown seen at the Horse 
Show received a striking touch of effectiveness 
from the flowing sash of black tulle at the back. 


| The costume was completed by a hat that seemed 


nothing but a huge gray ostrich plume around a 
cluster of pink roses.—N. Y. Tribune. 

as Mixed Persian colorings are highly popular 
in galloons, and aftord a pretty touch of color in 


A novel trim- 
ming seen lately was the border of a cashmere 
shawl set on the foot of a reddish-brown cloth 
suit and appearing in narrower bands in the bor- 


__ Gems of Thougbt. 


----Do not make life hard to any.—R. W. 
Emerson. 

--.-Duties retire evermore from the observa- 
tion of those who slight them.—Sarah W. Stephen. 

----A calm, restful temper grows as self is 
learning to lose itself in God. Such grace tells 
gradually on the daily life; even the minutest 
detail may be brought under the power of God, 
and carried out in union with him.—T. T. Carter 

----Take the trouble to spend only one single 
day according to God’s commandments, and you 
will see yourself, you will feel by your own heart 
how good it is to fulfil God’s will (and God’s will 
in relation to us is our life, our eternal blessed- 
ness).—Father John. 

----Don’t measure God’s mind by your own. It 
would be a poor love that depended not on itself 
but on the feelings of the person loved. A crying 
baby turns away from ‘its mother’s breast, but 
she does not put it away till it stops crying. She 
holds it closer.—George MacDonald. 

---- The shepherd whose ninety and nine sheep 
were safe did not wait for the one astray to re- 
turn; he went forth and sought and found it, and 
when he did find it he not maul or kick or pound 
it; he took it to his bosom and comforted and res- 
cued and healed it.—Moody. 

----It is decreed in the Providence of God that 
although the opportunities for doing: good, which 
are in the power of every man,-are beyond count 








| eggs. 


i to their graves out of impotent lives, they lie 
down in the honors of heroes.—Horace Bushnell. 


Brilliants, 


When I have nothing in my hand 
Wherewith to serve my King, 

When Thy commandment finds me weak 
ind wanting everything, 

My soul, upon Thy greatnesg cast, 
Shall rise divinely free; 

Then will I serve with what Thou hast, 
And gird myself with Thee. 

—Anna L. Warin:: 


has sent some wonderfully beautiful examples. | ~ 


| Thou knowest, Lord, the weariness and sorrow 


Of the sad heart that comes to thee for rest: 
Cares of today. and burdens for tomorrow, 
Blessings implored, and sins to be conf -ssed 
I come before thee at thy gracious word, 
And lay them at thy teet, thou knowest, Lord. 
—Jane Borthwick. 


May faith, deep-rooted in the soul, 
Subdue our flesh, our minds control : 
May guile depart, and discord cease, 
And all within be joy and peace. 

—St. Ambrose. 


And my soul complainet h not, 

For no pain or fears dismay her; 

Still she clings to God in faith, 

Trusts Him though He seem to slay her. 

’T is when flesh and blood repine, 

Sun of joy, Thou canst not shine. 
—Johann J. Winexler. 


Do like a child and lean and rest 
Upon thy Father’s arm; 
Pour all thy troubles on his breast, 
And thou shalt know no harm; 
Then shalt thou by his hands be brought, 
By ways which now thou knowest not, 
Up through a well-fought fight. 
To heavenly peace and light. 
—Paul Gerharidt. 
As thou, Lord, an immortal soul 
Hast breathed into me, 
So let my soul be breathing forth 
Immortal thanks to Thee. 











—John Mason. 
Hotes and Queries. 
WEATHER Siexs.—" BR. W. H”: We find 


what you desire in a late copy of “ St Nicholas ”’ 
from which we quote: 

The sun is bright, the sky is clear, 

But grandma says a storm is near; 

And when I asked how she could know, 

She said the peacock told her so, 

When perching on the old fence rail, 

He screamed so loud and dropped his tail; 

And the shy cuckoo on the wing 

Repeated over the same thing; 

And “ More wet!” all the Bob Whites cried, 

That in the grassy meadows hide; 

The soot that from the chimney fell, 

Came down, it seems, this news to tell; 

The kettle sang the self-same tune 

When it boiled dry so very soon; 

The grass, this morning, said so, too, 

That hung without a drop of dew; 

And the blue swallows, flying low 

Aeross the river, to and fro. 

So all these told her very plain, 

That ere the evening it would rain; 

But who told them, and when, and how? 

That’s what 1 want to find out now. 

To CLEAN GILT PICTURE FRAMES ANID 1 
MAKE RUBBER S1ZzE.—‘“ Inquirer”: An exci 
lent cleanser for gilt wood is made by mixin: 
equal parts of “‘ javelle’’ water and white of eges 
The javelle water is made by dissolving in eig 
parts boiling water four parts bicarbonate 
soda and one part chloride of lime Allow 
solution to cool before mixing with the white 
Rub the gilt frames lightly with t! 
mixture, using a piece of canton flannel to app 


| it; then dry by lightly touching with cotton wad 


ding. 

DURATION OF DREAMS.—“ R. W. C.": It 
very certain that the majority of dreams : 
only of momentary duration, though extend 
occasionally to the length of a minute. Inj 
ofthis Dr. Sholz tells the following story fr 
his experience: “ After excessive bodily fatiz 
and a day of mental strain of a not disagrees 
kind, I betook myself to bed after I had wou 
my watch and placed it on the night ta! 


Then I lay down beside a_ burning la! 
Soon I found myself on the high 

on board a well-known ship. I was az 
young and stood on the lockout. I lr 


the roar of water, and golden clouds flout 
around me. How long I stood so | 
not know, but it seemed a very long time. 1! 
the scene changed. I was in the country 
my long-lost parents came to greet me; they >: 
me to church, where the Joud organ sounded. 
was delighted, but at the same time wondere: 
see my wife and children there. The p!' 
mounted the pulpit and preached, but I could 
understand what he said for the sound ot ! 
organ which continved to play. I took my - 
by the hand, and with him ascended the clu 
tower, but again the scene was chan 
Instead of being near my son I stood nei! 
early-known but long-dead officer. I ought to: 
plain that I was an army surgeon during the ! 
nheeuvres. I was wondering why the major st 
look so young, when quite close in my ears @ 
non sounded. Terrified, I was hurrying off, ! 
I woke up and noticed that the supposed cai: 
shot had its cause in the opening of the bedro 
door through some one entering. It was as 
had lived through an eteruity in my dream, ! 
when I looked at my watch I saw that since |} 
fallen asleep not more than one minute !! 
elapsed—a much shorter time than it takes 
relate the occurrence.” 


Jerasalem’’ has been owned as the bond of fel- 
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“COLDS” 


iadway’s Ready Relief Cures and pre- 
ats Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 
ivonchitis, Pneumonia, Swelling of the 
joits, Lumbago, Tnflammations, Rheuma- 
Neuralgia, Headache, Toothache, 
\hma, Difficult Breathing. Radway’s 
vady Relief is a Sure Cure for Every Pain, 
~.rain, Bruises, Pains in the Back, Chest 
j.imbs. It was the First and is the only 
, Remedy that instantly stops the most 
ruciating pains, allays inflammation and 

es congestions. 


m 


FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL USE. 


\ half to a teaspoonful in half a tumbler 
- water will in a few minutes cure cramps, 
sasms, sour stomach, heartburn, nervous- 
ss, sleeplessness, sick headache, diar- 
ura, dysentery, colic, flatulency, and all 
iternal pains. 

Phere is not a remedial agent in the world 

‘iyat will eure fever and ague, and all other 
»alarious, bilious and other fevers, aided 
1 RADWAY’S PILIS, so quickly as RAD- 
\WAY’S READY RELIEF. Sold by Drug- 
ists. RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm street, 
New York. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 
so fair and sweet she looked, yét oh, so cold— 
rhe sunlight glinted on her hair of gold ;) 
Her voice without a tremor softly rang, 
rhe while her heart suffered a mortal pang, 


rhe other-on her face dejection sat— 

Her nose was tilted, she was short and fat;) 
Her melting eyes deep sorrow seemed to prove — 
lhe while her heart with wonted calm did mov 


The guest, departing on his distant way— 
Striving to read what each one might betray ; 
From the cold, frozen face despairing turned, 
And to the other his love leaped and farned. 
EUGENIA ELISE BLAIN. 
-——_~+- > oe — 


THE RHYME OF THE COUNTRY 
ROAD. 

O the life one leads a-tramping, 
Tramping a country road! 

A-faring in gypsy fashion 
With never « gypsy’s loaa; 

Set free as the winds in springtime, 
Heart-glad as the day is long, 

Rejoicing in rain or sunshine, 
In tune with the robin’s song. 





© the things one sees a-tramping, 
The green, wild things that grow, 

The gleam of the tall red lily, 
The tangle of ferns below; 

The gay, glad life of the tree-tops, 
The shadows that slowly fall, 

The long, still slope of the meadows 
And God’s sky over all! 


O the things one hears a-tramping 
The whisper of woodland trees, 

The eall of the hidden brooklet, 
The murmur of sleepy bees; 

The distant roll of the thunder, 
The drip of the silver rain, 

The startled rush of a squirrel, 
Then robin’s note again! 


O, the things one feels a-tramping! 
The joy of the country road, 
A-faring in gypsy fashion 
With never a gypsy’s load; 
Delight in the world of beauty, 
A rapture of love and praise, 
And a will to make life the truer 
For this glory of common days! 
—Emma Endicott Marean, in The Churchman. 
> 
LOVE’S YEAR. 
Ona January morning, 
Bright and frosty, Love was born; 


Softened by the gentler breezes 
Of a February morn; 








With the March winds, wild and gusty, 
Raved and blustered all the day; 


But was moved to tears and laughter 
As sweet April had her way; 


And to fairer expectation 
With the promise buds of May; 


Under June skies, blue and hopeful, 
Felt anticipation near; 


Revelled in the July glory 
Of the sun’s rays, hot and clear; 


And with golden sheaves of August 
Knew that harvest time is dear; 


Yet amidst a chill September : 
Felt a change that checked his pride; 


In the dimness of October 
Watched the falling leaves, and sighed; 


Through November’s fogs and vapors 
Wandered out alone and cried ; 


Till at last, in bleak December, 
On a winter night he died. f 
—M. A. Curtois, in The Gentleman’s Magazine. 


> 
eS 


PR-ETERITA. 
Old times were best—the days when any port 
Was port, because it said so on the label; 
When breakfast found one hungry, as it ought, 
Nor dinner chained one sleepy to the table; 
Ere yet one’s stumbling feet a pathway sought 





On downward slopes, and ere one’s ears the | 


Babel 
Of jarring creeds had callous deafness taught; 
When Monday made Kate fair and Tuesday 
Mabel: 
Old times were best. 
Vhen Pegasus could prance, and soar, and snort, 
No heaving .cab horse straining t’ward his 
stable; 
hefore each wind the toesin clearer brought 
That knells old age a truth and death no fable; 
fore, in tine, one nursed at all the thought: 
“Old times were best.” 
—Arthur F. Bell. 
— cl pear aat 
‘ LULLABY.” 
I’ve found my bonny babe a nest 
On Slumber Tree. 
I'll rock you there to rosy rest, 
Astore Machree! 
Oh, lulla lo! sing all the leaves 
On Slumber Tree, 
Till everything that hurts or grieves 
Afar must flee. 


I'd put my pretty child to float 
Away from me, 
Within the new moon’s silver boat 
On Slumber Sea. 
And when your starry sail is o’er, 
From Slumber Sea, 
My precious one, you’ll step to shore 
On mother’s knee. 
Miom “Songs of Erin,’ Alfred Percival 
Graves, 
+> 
“I'd give my life to call you ‘ wife! ’” 
The maiden, long inured 
lo caution, murmured: “ Is the life 
Of which you speak insured?” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


> 
<< 








orth from the coals a rasy rhythm runs; 
Hark! how the flames unfold 
rhe vows and dreams of unremembered suns 
To vanished forests told! 
—Smart Set. 








Miscellaneous, 


All’s Well That Ends Well. 
ais BY EVA M. NILES. 
erman Grey emerged from 

warehouse, where he had eee pe Aw 
His carriagedrove up that was to convey him to 
his beautiful home at Chestnut Hill. 
fa ge ig to the coachman and said, “ Not 
ce Iwano get Neti a ng ors ora 
her birthday.” Pee Renter 
ste ne oy alderman walked into the 

’ e he was well known, following 
closely on the steps of a young girl in poor and 
shabby mourning. 

Alderman Grey stepped up to the counter, and 
he examined one and another of the trinkets set 
before him. The girl stood at the alderman’s 
elbow unnoticed. 

Finally he selected one, a brooch, and put it 
down on the counter, while the clerk brought an- 
other trey of articles for his inspection. The 
father, who begrudged nothing to his only daugh- 
ter, bent over the velvet-lined tray. 

“Yes, they are extremely handsome,” he said, 
“ but not simple enough to suit Miss Grey’s taste. 
I think I shall have to be satisfied with my first 
selection. But where is it? You have taken it 
away with the others.” 

“ No, sir,” replied the clerk decidedly; “if you 
remember, you laid it on the counter,and bade me 
leave it there.” 

*“ Yes, Ido remember,” his customer admitted, 
“ butit is not on the counter now.” 

Both speakers turned questioninglooks on the 
girl, who, seeing this, retreated in alarm and 
would have left the store if its owner had not 
perceived that there was something wrong, and 
glided between her and the door. 

** Have you been waited on?” he inquired. 

“No! but it is of no consequence,” she faltered. 
“I will call again.” 

“ There is a gold brooch missing,” announced 
the clerk, “ perhaps you can give some explana- 
tion of it.” 

“No, no!” she answered, earnestly. “I did 
not see it; at least, I did not see what became of 
it. Pray letme go. But you must—you shall!’ 
she added. ‘“ My mother is ill and will want me 
Iam no thief! How dare you look at me as if I 
were?”’ 

But as she drew out her handkerchief to wipe 
away her tears, she drew with it a little roll of 
paper, out of which fell an old-fashioned necklace 
and a couple of rings. 

‘You see,” said the clerk, holding them up to 
view, “ours is not the first store madam has 
visited today.” 

“It is false!” she cried. ‘‘Those rings are 
mine—at least, they are my mother’s. I came 
here to sell them, not to steal!” 

The clerk shrugged his shoulders. The girl’s 
voice had the ring of truth, but he had heard so 
many similar tales that he was disposed to be 
doubtful. 

** Anyhow, appearances are against you,’’ he 
told her, “and if you have the brooch about you 
I should advise your producing it. If you do not, 
I suppose I must send for the police, eh, Mr. 
Grey? You are a judge, sir, and know what itis 
my duty to do.”’ 

The girl started forward, looked up at Alder- 
man Grey, and said, ‘‘ Save me, I am innocent. 
My mother is ill and in distress, and she is your 
sister, she has told me so often, your half-sister, 
that you cast off when she married.” 

“I did no such thing,” said the alderman. “ It 
was your father’s pride that caused the breach. 
When I refused to loan money to carry out his 
mad schemes, he abused me, and we quarreled. 
Where is he? Dead? And where has poor Emily 
been ever since? ”’ 

*“ He died abroad, and my mother supported 
herself and me by taking pupils till her health 
failed, some months ago. It would kill her to hear 
that I am accused of theft.” 

The Alderman was in adilemma. Innocent or 
guilty, the child of his half-sister must not be 
carried off to prison, yet his sense of justice 
would not permit him to plead for the offence to 
be condoned and the culprit set free. 

At last he said to the clerk, “ Let this charge 
stand over ’till morning. I will keep this young 
girlin my custody till then, and be answerable 
for her appearance.”’ 

Always willing to oblige a generous, wealthy 
customer, the head of the firm agreed to the 
arrangement, and, taking his newly found niece 
by the arm, Mr. Grey led her to his carriage. 

« Are we going to my mother?” she asked, but 
the reply was prompt and stern: 

“ Certainly not, until this mystery is cleared up. 
I shall let her know that you are safe, and with 
me. The rest depends on yourself.’ 

She had bravely shared all her mother’s 
anxieties, and to procure necessary things for 
her mother’s illness had that morning gone to 
the jeweler’s to sell the few articles of jewelry 
found on her person, and it was while on this 
errand she met her mother’s half-brother, whom 
she knew only by sight, and found herself re- 
garded by him as dishonest. Nor were Alderman 
Grey’s thoughts pleasant ones. If the girl was 
guilty, as he feard she was, the disgrace would 
partially, at least, fall upon him. Conscience, 
too, upbraided him for not having made more 
searching inquiries as to the fate of his balf- 
sister. 

Could he regard himself wholly blameless if the 
sufferings of poverty had led poor Emily’s child 
into temptation? 

She was a pretty little creature, almost as 
pretty as his own Nettie; but how thin! how 
wretchedly clothed! 

He could not bear to meet the imploring, terri- 
fied glances of her wistful eyes. And yet, if she 
had stolen the brooch, how could he shield her 
from p™* shment? 








| it.” 

When he reached Winthrop, he took Katie into 
the drawing-room, bade her wait for him. He 
| told Mrs. Grey the whole story. 
| But he was so agitated when he told her the 


‘“‘ My Mary will know what to do and how todo 


| girl said she was his sister’s child, that his wife | 


| 


laid her hand tenderly on his shoulder and said, 

| “ Now, Tom, compose yourself, this has been too 
much for you, dear.” 

“« Yes, it has made me feel bad,” he said, at the 

| same time pulling out his soft, white silk hand- 





| kerchief and mopping his eyes with it. If I could | 


| only hope that poor Emily’s child is not guilty— 


| streaked with blood. There was a deep scratch 
there; what could have done it? 


| fell the missing brooch. 
| “T see it all now,” cried Mr. Grey, with quiver- 
jing lip. “Ilaid the handkerchief down side of 
| me, and when I lifted it the pin was init, an 
| that poor child is under suspicion of having stolen 
| it.’”’ 
| Refusing to wait for the scratch to be plastered, 
| he hurried his wife to the room where he had 
| left Kate Egerton. She was lying on the floor in a 
dead faint, the effects of terror and fatigue. She 
was tenderly conveyed to one of the chambers, 
and placed in a snow-white bed. 

On opening her eyes she found a girl about her 
own age watching over her. 


joyously. “‘lamso glad! I am your cousin, 


Nettie Grey. Do not worry any more, the brooch 
| is found.’”’ 

| **My mother! I must go to her; she will be so 
| frightened about me!” ; 

| ‘She knows where you are,” said Nettie, ‘ you 


may feel quite content about her. My dear 





again.” 

| Katie let her cousin bathe her face and fix her 
| hair for her, then Nettie brought a pretty eash- 
mere dress from her own wardrobe and dressed 
Katie up init. Still ina happy dream she was 


led down stairs again, to find—oh! wonder of | 


wonders—her mother, brought there in Mr. Grey’s 
carriage, reclining in an easy chair, affectionately 
| tended by Mrs. Grey and her husband. 

The sun shines on Kate Egerton’s fortunes at 
last. She dates the. happiest hours of her life 
from the day she met her uncle in the jeweler’s 
store. 


2 


| —It appears that the greatest velocity of a 
| rifle ball is not at the muzzle but some 





‘1 mas bear what my wife says,” he decided | 


With a sharp ery of pain from Mr. Gray, his | 
wife turned suddenly round to see his forehead | 


His wife shook the handkerchief, and out of it 


“ You are better,” cried the pretty stranger, | 


Douth’s Department. 


PRINCESS ALICE'S WAY.’ 
What makes me like todo them? Well, I'll tell 
you. 
I have a secret which you do not know, 
Although we’ve.talked together all the summer 
Until this one last day before you go. 


I used to play that I was Princess Alice, 
And not a country girl, named Hannah Jane; 
I fancied that I lived in stately Windsor, 
Where lords and ladies followed in my train. 


I played I had a dress of rosebud satin, 
And one of lacey white with knots of blue, 
And toys and story books,—if. you could see 
them!— 
Why, even now I half believe it’s true. 





But always, in my finest dreams of splendor, 
A sudden call would spoil my happy fate: 

“Oh, Hannah Jane, come in and wash the dishes! 
Oh, hurry, Hannah Jane, it’s getting late! ” 


I didn’t likeit? No, I guess I didn’t. 
I donot love it yet, to tell you true; 

But I have found that I enjoy it better, 
When they are calling, to pretend I do. 


And so I make believe there’s nothing nicer 
Than washing dishes on a summer day; 

For. if the Princess Alice chose to wash them, 
Of course she’d do it in a royal way. 


I never tell the others what I’m thinking. 

Sometimes I fancy how surprised they’d be 
To know a princess helps them in the kitchen. 

The princess knows it, that’s enough for me. 
—Emma Endicott Marean, in Good, House- 

keeping. per 
That ‘* Free Bed.”’ 

“Isn’t it too bad about Alice? ” 

** And her folks so poor.” 

‘* Then to live only to be an invalid, the doctor 
says, and that for many years, perhaps.” 

“Well, we must try to help her bear her mis- 
fortune,” was Ellen Dorr’s practical remark, as a 
number of school girls stood on the corner, com 
menting upon the accident of the morning. 

“If her old father ’d- been ’tending to his busi- 
-hess, ’t wouldn’t have happened,” observed one 
of a group of boys, as they passed the girls. 

“ Pity ’twan’t him ’stead of Alice—he’s no 
*count.”’ 

At the ladies’ aid the matter was also being 
discusssed. 

“Mrs. Nolan’s just heartbroke. She set great 
store by Alice’s teaching this spring. She’s al- 
most washed her life away to keep her study- 
ing.” 

“* Well, Pd never let her carried such a big 
basket of clothes on such slippery walks as this 
morning. Why didn’t old man Nolan take them— 
that ’bout all he’s ever been good for.” 

‘* Oh, you know he sometimes drinks so much 
he can’t go—and there he lays in a dead stupor 
on the bed, and poor Alice in great pain on the 
lounge in that little house.” 

“IT don’t see how they are going to stand it, 
poor things.” 

** Well, as Christian women, we must see to it 
that they are made as comfortable as possible.” 

“It is hard to believe that Mr. Nolan was once 
asober man with a good home, but it’s a fact, 
and I’m sorry to know that a doctor is largely to 
blame for his fall.” 

“ Yes,” Mrs. Tagget continued, atl looked up 
so surprised, “the doctor found him a hard case 
to handle, he mended so slowly, he was gloomy, 
morbid and he had no appetite, so he prescribed 
stimulants, little realizing the poor man’s in- 
herited craving for the same. From sparing 
doses, he soon grew to demand more and more 
until it’s his complete master.” 

** Sad, indeed.” 

“Sad is no name for it. Think of all Mrs. 
Nolan, a naturally delicate, sensitive woman, has 
suffered, and the poor children.” 

** And now the prospect of Alice’s being a bur- 
den instead of a help, and suffering so.”’ 

That morning Mrs. Nolan, being in great need 
for money to buy coal, had asked Alice to take 
Mrs. Long’s washing home before school. Every 
thing was covered with a glare of ice, and without 
the protection of even rubbers, she had slipped 
down some stone steps, and had seriously—it was 
feared—injured her hip and spine. 

Gloomy days followed this accident, and the 
only happiness Alice and her mother knew was 
of that “negative” order—“‘ things might be 
worse.” 

“*No, I don’t dare think how much worse things 
might have been,” said Alice one day, “if the 
union and the young people of the church had 
not been so kind.” 

‘Yes, and they’ve been so regular and faith- 
ful; they mean we shall not want,’? added the 
mother, as she thought of the many good and 
useful things so quietly flowing in. 

On this Mrs. Nolan endeavored to centre her 
mind and that of Alice, rather than upon the 
hopeless prospect before them, with the father a 
confirmed drunkard, Alice a bed-ridden invalid, 
and Frank, Nellie, Hattie and Lee to he educated 
and cared for. ‘ These are conditions no charity 
can militate against,” thought Mrs. Nolan. 

But she did not know what was passing in the 
motherly heart of good Mrs. Lyman, a most 
unselfish soul, always trying to bear another’s 
burden. Ever since she was convinced of the 
seriousness of Alice’s condition, she had been 
thinking hard and had written to different hospi 
tals and sanitariums to see if there might not be 
help for the dear girl. 

At first she was much discouraged, as letter 
| after letter came—all offering hope with their 
| many appliances—but all-so high priced as to be 
| way beyond their reach. But finally she received 
| word from a sanitarium in their own State, where 
| the young people’s Christian societies maintained 


|a‘free ed.” 
; ‘Oh, if I can only get Alicein there,” she ex 


| claimed; “ and it’s vacant just now. Iam sure 
| the young people will be glad to raise the money 
to send her.” 

**It was one bright dayin May, following the 
| November in which Alice was hurt, that a party 
of young folks called at the humble Nolan home. 
witha happy surprise for its inmates. Kate 
| Manning never knew just how she broached the 

delicate matter, but she realized that she had 
| not made half her “little speech” until Alice, 
' the whole family, and all the young folks, were 
erying and laughing. 

“Oh, you are too good—too good,” said Alice 
‘“‘lcan never repay you. How did you ever 
think of such a beautiful thing?” 

“Oh, it was dear Mrs. Lyman who planned it 








” 
| - Just like her,’”’ quietly sobbed Mrs. Nolan. 

In a corner sat Alice’s father, with averted 
face, thetears fast streaming from his eyes. He 
| was strangely moved by what he heard. Since 
| the accident he had done better, but the enemy 

still claimed him. 
| Can't Ibe aman, anda father to my family 
| once more? ” he cried in agony of sovl. 

“TI can, I will,” he suddenly exclaimed aleud, 
wholly unconscious for the moment of his sur 
' roundings. 
“ Whatis it, father?” asked Alice, tenderly, for 
| she had always felt a fondness for him. 
The color came quickly to the haggard face, 
and rising to his feet, Mr. Nolan, in a few brief 
| sentences, told of the terrible struggle in his 


| breast. 
“But the victory has come at last; by God’s 


| grace I’m free.” 

| That was a most impressive moment, one never 
forgotten by those present. Good Mrs. Lyman 

| had quietly slipped in, for “she did want to see 
how Alice and her mother took it.”” And she 
it was who relieved the pressure by starting, 
“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” in 


father will never let her want for anything | which all who could control their emotions | 


| joined. _ : 
|" Alice Nolan was soon in a large, airy sanita- 


| rium, taking baths, electrical treatment, ete., 
| and mending rapidly. 

| The friends never felt quite sure which helped 
| Alice most—this medical attention that their 
| love had made possible, or her father’s restora- 
| tion to manhood. We dare say both.—Estelle 
| Mendell Amory, in The Standard. 

| —tThe exports from Boston for the week end- 
| ing Nov. 29 were valued at $2,360,212, and imports 
| at $1,178,561. Excess of exports $1,181,651. Cor- 
responding week last year exports were $2,919,811, 
| and imports iwere $1,056,067. Excess of exports 





224,621, and imports have been $60,319,318. Ex 


The World Beautiful. 
Lillian Whiting, in The Boston Budget. 

“In nature every moment is new: the past is 
always swallowed up and forgotten; the coming 
only is sacred. Nothing is secure but life, tran- 
sition, the energizing spirit. No love can be 
bound by oath or covenant to secure it against a 
higher love. No truth so sublime but it may be 
trivial tomorrow in the Jight of new thoughts. 
People wish to be settled; onty so far as they are 
unsettled is there any hope for them. . . . So 
come to live in thought and act with energies that 
are immortal. Thus revering the soul man will 
come to see that the world is the perennial mira- 
cle which the soul worketh, and be less aston 
ished at particular wonders. He will weave no 
longer & spotted life of shreds and patches, but 
he will live with a divine unity. He will cease from 
what is base and frivolous in his life, and be con 
tent with all places and with any service he can 
render. He will calmly front the morrow in the 
negligency of that trust which carries God with 
.t, and so hath already the whole future in the 
bottom of his heart.”—Emerson. 


As the planets and the stars and the solar 
systems are evolved out of nebule through 
attraction and motion and perpetual combi- 
nation, su the present and the future is 
evolved for each individual out of his past, 
und he is perpetually creating it. Nothing 
is absolute, but relative. ‘ No truth sosub- 
lime but that it may become trivial tomor- 
row in the light of new thoughts.” There 
is no relationship, no casual meeting, no ac- 
cident or incident of the moment, however 
trivial it may seem, but that isa sign, a hint, 
an illustration of the human drama, perpet- 
ually moving onward, and demanding from 
each and all insight, as well as outlook, and 
a consciousness of the absolute realities in- 
volved in the manifestation of the moment. 
‘*The present moment is like an ambassa- 
dor which declares the will of God,” says 
the writer of a little Catholic book of devo- 
tions; *“‘the events of each moment are 
divine thoughts expressed by created ob- 
jects,”’ and the one serious hindrance it may 
be to the acceptance of events in this spirit, 
lies in the fact of not being prepared for its 
acceptance. . The problem of life, then,‘ re- 
solves itself into the question of so ordering 
one’s course of living as to be prepared to 
receive the event of the moment; but the 
entire rush and ‘ceaseless demands of the 
life of the present, form the obstacle in the 
way of this harmonious recognition. One 
cannot accept the event of the moment be 
cause he is absorbed in the event of yester- 
day, or last week, and his life is not, 
thereby, ‘‘ up-to-date.” To be always be- 
hindhand is to be under a perpetual and 
ever-increasing burden. Empedocles under 
Mt. Etna was no more imprisoned than is the 
life of today which is filled with the things 
of yesterday. Yet wheredoes the remedy 
lie? It is the problem of the hour. “In 
nature every moment is new,” says Emer- 
son, and it is that sense of freshness and 
exhilaration that one needs'in order to suc- 
cessfully enter into the experiences of the 
present hour. 

The world of mechanism keeps pace in 
the most curiously interesting way with 
the world of thought. Inventions came as 
material correspondences to the immaterial 
growth anddemand. When inthe middle cf 
tbe nineteenth century the human race had 
achieved a degree of development that 
made swift communication essential to the 
common life, the telegraph and the ocean 
cable were invented; or it might rather be 
said, the laws that make them possible 
were discerned, and were taken advantage 
of to utilize for this purpose. The con- 
stant developments in rapid transit, in the 
instantaneous conveniences of telephonic 
communication, are all in the line of abso- 
lute correspondence with the advancing 
needs of humanity. 

More than a decade ago Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale made the prediction in an arti- 
ele in The Forum that writing (in the 
mechanical sense) would become a lost art, 
and that the people of future centuries 
would point to us as “ the ancients,’’ who 
communicated our ideas by means of this 
slow and clumsy process. According to Dr. 
Hale’s vision, the writing of all this present 
period would come to be regarded in 

much the same light as that in which 
| we look at the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
or the papyrus. At that time the 
phonograph, if invented, was not in any 
way brought to tne practical perfection o 
the present, and telepathy was more a theory 
than an accepted fact; but Dr. Hale has the 
prophetic cast of mind, and aiready his 
theory is more in the light ot probability 
| than that of mere possibility. The demands 
of modern life absolutely require the develop- 
ment of some means of communication that 
shall obviate the necessity of the present 
Jaborious means of handwriting. There is 
needed the mechanism that shall transfer 
the thought in the mind to some species 
‘of record without the intervention of 
‘the hand. Whether the phonograph can 
| be popularized to meet this need; whether 
| some still finer means shall be evolved that 
| photograph thought, remains to be seen. 
| Thought is already photographed in the 
| ether, but whether this image can be trans- 
| ferred to a more material medium is the 
| question. That telepathy shall yet come 
/to be so well understood, its laws 
| formulated as to bring it within the 
range of the definite sciences, there 
| can be no doubt; but this result can only 
| attend a higher development of the spir- 
| itual power of humanity. In its present 
| status telepathy is seen as a result of wholly 
unconscious and unanalyzed processes. A 
Boston woman recently returning from 
Europe notes that while en voyage she sud- 
denly thought, vividly, of a former acquaint- 
ance who had not been in her life or hardly 
in her mind for fifteen years or more, and on 
arriving she found awaiting her a letter from 
this indivilual. The incident is trifling, and 
is typical of the constant experiences of 
almost every one; but it indicates a law as 
| yet unformulated. Now an unformulated 
law opens a new region of life and a new 
range of possibilities. It is the discovery of 
a new key-board, so to speak, in the indi- 
vidual, enabling him to still more “‘ live in 
thought,” and to “‘ act with energies that 
are immortal.” 

The wonderful and vivid revelations of 
the nature of the universe, as shown in the 
remarkable course of lectures by Sir Robert 
Ball before the Lowell Institute, impresses 
anew the truth that the world,the solar sys- 
tem, the infinite universes are all created 
as the theatre of man’s evolutionary 
development. As Emerson so truly says, 
‘the world is the perennial miracle which 
fhe soul worketh.” 

The Brunswick, Boston. 











"Historical. 





| —One of the greatest fires ever known in the 
| United States took place in New York, Dec. 16, 
1835. It broke out about nine o’clock in the even- 
| ing, in the richest part of the city,and extended 
| in all directions. The night was exceedingly 
| cold and the wind high. It is estimated that up 

| wards of seventeen millions worth of property 


distance $1,863,744. Since Jan. 1 exports have been $119, WS destroyed. 


| ——The 19th of May, 1780, was distinguished 


hots which the Ger- 
 piakuny ake a meek le velocity ‘cess of exports $58,905,303. Same part of last | bythe phenomenon of a remarkable darkness 


| man infantry rifle has shown a muzz 
| of 2132 feet per second at ten feet from the 


muzzle. 


_ year exports were $108,983,583, and imports were 
| $64,697,072. Exvess of exports $44,286,511. 
I. 


. ‘ wets 


| over all the Northern States, and is still called 
the Dark Day. The darkness commenced be-. 








tween the hours of 10 and 11 A. M., and con 
tinued to the middle of the next night. It was 
occasioned by a thick vapor or cloud, tinged with 
@ yellow color, or faint red, and a thin coat of 
dust was deposited on white substances. Its ex 
tent was from Falmouth, Me., to New Jersey. 

—tThe British ministry, persisting in their 
right to tax the colonies, had, for this purpose, 
given permission to the East India Company to 
ship a large quantity of teas to America, charged 
with duty. The Americans, fixed in their oppo- 
sition to the principle of taxation in any shape, 
opposed the landing of the tea. In New York 
and in Philadelphia the cargoes sent out were 
returned without being entered at the cus- 
tom house. In Boston, the tea being con- 
signed to the royal governor (Hutchinson), the 
populace, clad like the aborigines of the 
wilderness, with tomahawks in their hands and 
clubs on their shoulders, marched through the 
Streets with silent solemnity, amidst innumer- 
able spectators, and proceeded to the wharves, 
boarded the ships, demanded the keys, and with 
out much deliberation knocked open the chests 
and emptied several thousand weight of the 
finest teas into the ocean. No opposition was 
made, though surrounded by the king’s ships; all 
was silence and dismay. 

Curious Facts. 

—In spite of its capacity for hard work, the 
elephant seldom sleeps more than four, or occa 
sionally five, hours.a day. 

——There are eight hundred public batns in 
Tokio, which are patronized daily by three hun- 
dred thousand persons. The charge is about half 
a cent. 

—tThe New Hampshire Historical Society has 
the original patent on a process for the use of 
steam in propelling boats. It was issued to 
Samuel Morley, March 25, 1795, and was signed by 
George Washington. 

——Twenty years ago hardly twenty per cent. 
of our man-of-war’s men were native born, and 
not fifty per cent. even naturalized citizens. To- 
day fully ninety per cent. are American citizens, 
and nearly seventy per cent. are American born. 

——Texas is the largest State in the Union, 

with an area of 266,011 square miles, and Rhode 
Island the smallest, with 1247 square miles. 
Texas would make 213 States as large as Rhode 
Island, and have four hundred square miles left 
over, or more than twice as muchas in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. : 
*——The Department of Agriculture is anxiou 
to encourage the growing of flowers for perfume 
making in this country, and attention is called to 
the fact that conditions in the Southern States, 
and particularly. in southern California, are ex- 
ceptionally favorable for industries of this kind. 
It 18 believed that in California the essential oil, 
or attar of roses, might be produced on an ex- 
tensive scale to great advantage. 











- Popular Sctence. 


—tThere is said to be salt enough in the sea to 
cover seven million square miles of land with a 
layer one mile in thickness. 

—tThe internal heat of the earth is a survival 
of the time when it was a glowing ball and was 
turning on its axis with a velocity four times as 
great as at present. It was slowed down princi- 
pally by the action of the tides, internal and ex- 
ternal, these being one of the results of the 
moon’s attraction. 

——The rotation of the moon in sucha way 
that it shows to us always the same face was 
shown to be the consequence of the tides in the 
molten moon due to the attraction of the earth. 
The earth has not surrendered itself to the tides 
caused by the moon because they are relatively 
so feeble. It will, however, without doubt, ulti- 
mately present always the same face to the moon. 

— Dr. George R. Peckinpaugh of Mount 
Vernon, Ind., is said to have discovered that the 
inhalation of smoke arising from the burning of 
different kinds of forest leaves destroy tubercle 
bacilli. Acting upon this theory, the Evansville 
board of health is experimenting with this cure 
on the tuberculous at the county poorhouse, 

—Gunnar Anderson, a Scandinavian botanist, 
makes a specialty of the study of plant growth 
inside the Arctie circle. The total number of 
flowering species so far identified is about nine 
hundred, of which 435 are in Iceland, 286 in Green- 
land, and the rest mostly in Spitzbergen. The 
Arctic summers, though short, are often hot and 
dry, and the lack of moisture keeps plant life 
dwarfed. Many of the species are the same as in 
larger forms in Southern lands. 

San anal 
Teach the Children to Love the Farm. 


A great many parents hesitate about giv- 
ing their children a college education, fear- 
ing that they will never come back to the 
farm. And their fears are rightly founded, 
for, as tar as our observation extends, not 
more than one-fifth of the farmers’ sons and 
daughters who go through college come back 
to the farm. 

It wouldn’t be best for them all to take up 
some sort of agricultural pursuit, if sucha 
thing were possible, but it would be better 
if a few more were educated, energetic 
farmers,and helping to advance the business 
along more scientific, progressive lines. 

If we fail to interest the children in the 
farm in some way as they grow up we need 
not expect them to love or remain on the 
farm. How would we interest them? Just 
as we know some who have been interested, 
and who today are the leading agriculturists 
in their county and State. As soon as they 
were old enough to know what it meant to 
have something of their own they were 
given something to look after and care for. 
Each had an interest in some kind of stock. 
It was theirown and the revenue derived 
from the sale thereof was their own, to 
spend as they liked. 

Like all children they liked to plant veg- 
etables and were encouraged to take up the 
work. Each spring a part of the garden 
was turned over to them, and they soon 
learned how to grow and care for some profit- 
able crop. 

When the orchard was planted they were 
induced to invest some of their surplus in 
trees, and inashort time these began to 
yield a profitable return. 

Their «esthetic tastes, their love for the 
beautiful, were cultivated in like manner, 
and each had a bed of flowers or shrubs to 
care for and enjoy. The child is always 
full of life and energy, and is always busy 
at work or play. You never see a vigorous, 
healthy child killing time. 

They never have time to accomplish all 
the things that are planned out ahead. 
Now, if we can direct their energies along 
some practical line for just a part of the 
time, and this is all we should aim tv do, 














they will do much that is profitable from a 
money standpoint. 

The children we have in mind soon be- 
came self-sustaining, and gradually in- 
creased their holdings from year to year. 
By the time they had finished their common 
schoo] education, they had means to take 
them to college, nor were they allowed to 
dispose of their interests inthe farm when 
they started off to school, but each retained 
his or her interests therein, and this con- 
necting link held them to the farm. 

They are today all farmers from choice, 
and not through force of circumstances. It 
is useless to add that they are successful 
also. 

If parents would only arrange in some way 
that the farm would become a source of rev- 
enue to the children as they grow up, many 
more of them would be: agriculturists from 
choice. The child soon learns that the chief 
aim of man is to make money, and when the 
farm does not bring them in anything, they 
soon lose their love for it, and look to some 
other calling or profession to bring them op- 
ulence and ease. W. W. STEVENS. 

Salem,eInd. 





Home Dressmaking. 
Hints by Way MWanten. 





4007. Seven-Gored 
Petticoat, 
22 to 30 Waist, 


Boy’s Shirt Waist. No. 4005. 

The waist fits smoothly across the shoulders and is 
arranged in gathers at the waist line, where there is 
an applied belt, to which buttons are sewed, by 
means of which the trousers are held in place. The 
sleeves are in regulation shirt style, with straight 
cuffs and openings finished with overlaps. At the 
neck is a turn-over collar, which can, however, be 
omitted and the neck finished with the neck-band, to 
which separate collars can be attached, when pre- 
ferred. 

To cut this waist for a boy of eight years of age, 13 
yards of material 27 inches wide or 1} yards 32 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4005, is cut in sizes for boys of 4,6, 8, 10 
and 12 vears of age. 

Womans Seven-Gored Petticoat with 
Pointed Circular Flounce, Perforated 
for Di Front and Habit Back. No. 4007. 

The skirt ‘cut in seven gores that are shaped to be 
snug about the hips and to flare at the feet. Atthe 
lower edge is a straight frill of plisse silk edged with 
aruche, and above itthe graduated circular flounce 
that is shaped in points at the lower edge. The back 
gores are laid in flat plaits at the centre, but are per- 
forated, to be made without fullness in habit style, a 
fact which renders the petticoat peculiarly desirable 
for wear beneath the fashionable skirt, and the top 
can be cut in dip style and finished with or without 
the belt. 3 

To cut this petticoat for a woman of medium size 
12g yards of material 21 inches wide, 8 yards 27 inches 
wide, 5§ yards 44 inches wide, 93 yards 2) inches wide 
when material has neitLer figure nor nap will be re- 
quired, with 103 yards 74 inches wide for plisse frill, 
11 yards of lac - 2 inches wide and 5} yards of insertion 
to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4007, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure. 


4005. Boy’s Shirt 
Waist, 4 to 12 Years, 




















4003. Fancy Blouse, 4006. Men’s Overalls: 
32 to 40 Bust. 32 to 46 Waist. 


Woman’s Fancy Blouwe, Closing in Back. 
No. 4003. 

The lining is carefully fitted, and extends to the 
waist line only. The yoke portions are simply faced 
on to it, to ths required depth, and at their lower 
edge the waist portions are attached. The front is 
tucked for a few inches only, and in graduated 
lengths to form points, but the backs are without full- 
ness at the waist line and tucked for their entire 
length. The sleeves are novel and becoming. The 
lower portions fit snugly, and are shaped to fall over 
the hands, but the upper portions are tucked from 
the shoulders, and laid in plaits at the inner seams 
and so form soft full puffs at the «lbows. The neck ’ 
is finished with a regulation stock collar, which in 
the case of the original is unlined and held in position 
by uprights of wire. 

To cut this blouse for a woman of medium size 3h 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 23 yards 2 inches 
wide, or 1§ yards 44 inches wide, with 1 yard of all- 
over lace will be required. 

The pattern, 4003, is cut in sizes for & 22, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 





Men’s Overalls. No. 4006. 

Overalls are essential to all men whose labor in- 
volves hard usage of clothing. Roth for reasons of 
economy and cleanliness they should be generally 
worn during the hours devoted to manual work. The 
model shown has been carefully designed and fulfils 
all requirements. The originals are made of blue 
denim or jean, but any heavy, durable cotton material 
is suitable. bs 

To cut these overalls for aman of medium size 34 
yards of material 27 inches wide or 3 yards 32 inches 
will be required. 

The pattern, 4006, is cutin sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 58, 40, 
42, 44°and 46-inch waist measure. 





_vv3 House Jacket, 4004. Night Drawers, 
32 to 40 Bust. 2 to 8 Years. 
Child’s Night Drawers. No. 4004. 

The drawers are well shaped and roomy, without 
clumsiness. The front portions are cut in one piece 
from shoulders to feet, but the back of the waist is 
separate from the leg portions. The latter are opened 
at the sides and finished with a band at the upper 
edge,in which buttonhgles are worked. The waist 
closes at the centre, and is supplied with buttons at 
the lower edge, which meet the buttonholes in the leg 
portions. ‘The sleeves are in bishop style, with 
straight wristbands wide enough to allow the hand 
to pass easily through. 

‘Yo cut these drawers for a child of 4 years of age 3 
yards of material 27 inches wide or 23 yards 36 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4004, is cut in sizes for children of 2, 4, 
6 and 8 years of age. 





Woman’s House Jacket. No. 3908. 

The back is laid in tucks at the centre, which are 
stitched flat to the waist line, but provide fullness 
below. The fronts are half loose, and, with the full 
portion of silk, are arranged over a fitted lining that 
closes at the centre front and extends to the waist 
line only. The jacket proper is finished with a turn- 
over collar at the neck and also closes at the centre. 
The sleeves are in the always-satisfactory bishop 
style, with narrow, pointed cuffs. 

To cut this jacket for a woman of medium size, 4 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 23 yards 27 inches 
wide, 23 yards 22 inches wide, or 1§ yards 44 inches 
wide will be required, with 1@ yards for full front. 

The pattern, 3998, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 


SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern illus 
trated on this page, send 10 cents (coin or post- 
age stomp), state number, shown on cut, and 
sie wanted, and write your naine and address 


distinctly. Mail orders filled peemepey. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 


A Clever Rig 


Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping, A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grooming and attention shown to the horse. 
A hossz to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 





W. R. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
Geseral Distributors. 








to men with large families to work in the beet 
elds. Heads of families will be employed as soon as 
spring work begins. Persons applying for houses will 
cea oi farish the name Of some, Fellable party as 
es, and furn: e e 0 
referenee. STANDARD CATTLE COMPAN y Ames, 
eb. 


[i Standard Cattle Company can give employment 
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The Horse. © 


Worcester (Mass.) Nutes. 





Worcester horsemen had their first sleighing . mane pcb a 


of the season Saturday afternoon, the old avenue 
course, as usual, being the stamping ground for 
Worcester’s speed brigade. -A mile or so further 
out the Worcester speedway, built. especially for 
the horsemen, afforded better footing and au in- 
finitely safer course, but tradition had made 
Park avenue’s broad stretch of roadway the uc- 
cepted snowpath ef local: road drivers, and the 


avenue was fairly alive with rigs of every de- | 


scription, while the speedway was deserted. 


There was plenty of brushing Saturday after- | 


Fauve pr mae 


noon, but the majority of it was of a rather des- 
ultory nature, and furnished little basis from 
which to draw conclusions as to the probable 
winner of this season's snowpath honors. The 
fast ones, as a rule, are not yet keyed up to con- 
cert pitch, and in view of this, combined with the 
factthat the footing was soft and in spots de- 
cidedly uncertain, many of the more careful road- 
drivers indulged in short brushes rather than in 
bruising heats over the entire length of the 
course. 

The most conspicuous figure in Saturday’s 
parade was the old gray mare Abbie V. (2.163), to 
whom the honors of the road have belonged for 
five consecutive seasons. She was driven by R. 
C. Taylor, her owner, and like her owner’s other 
brush horses, Oeste (2.203) and the May King colt 
True King, seemed in first-class condition. 
Abbie V. was out at pasture all summer, but was 
taken up about two months ago, and since then 
has been driven regularly and systematically 
upon the road, and was one of the few horses 
in the pink of condition. Some of the other 
owners of snowpath aspirants, realizing the 
mare’s condition, fought shy of Abbie V. Satur- 
day, preferring to ‘wait until a little later. 
Mr. Taylor therefore devoted most of his atten- 
tion toracing Abbie V. against the other horses 
of his own stable. Twice Abbie V.came down 
with True King driven by Forrest W. Taylor, and 
honors were, with, the mare, for although True 
King nosed out the mare in the first heat, he had 
a fifty-yard start at: the upper end, whilein the 
second h at, with a perfectly even start, Abbie 
V. outfooted the gelding. Then Mr. Taylor 
tackled his other trotter, Oeste, driven by one of 
his stable boys, and Abbie V. again proved her 
superiority. 

These brushes, together with a heat between 
E. A. Cowee’s chestnut gelding Baker (2.174) and 
Captain F L. Allen’s game road mare Pocahon- 
tas, formed the best brushes of the day. Between 
Pocahontas and the chestnut gelding the honors 
rested with the trotter,for in a corking good heat 
fron start to finish Baker was just enough ahead 
at the wire to win. 

There were plenty of other fast ones out, how- 
ever, giving promise of sport galore when the 
footing is better, and the season a trifle further 
advanced. Among the number were a host of 
new comers who have never before been started 
on the Worcester snowpath, but of whom mnch 
is expected by their owners. One of the good 


new ones was the brown gelding Dempsey (2.10}), | 
which A. H. Henry sat behind for the first time. | 
Mr. Henry bought Dempsey only a few weeks | 


ago, and let him step ‘down the centre a few 
times. 

Dr. E. E. Frost was out with his five-year-old 
pacer Gomanche Jim, by Symboleer (2.103), the 
sire of Carmine (2.074), 
paigned through the Grand Circuit this year 


Later he drove the rangy four-year old colt Moric, 


by Dexter Prince. Dr. Frost’s stable, by the way, 
forms the accepted finish of all the brushes. 


Frank E. Powers was on hand early in the | 


afternoon with Medalla, by Azmoor (2.204), out of | 
a mare by Piedmont (2.173). Sheis a Palo Alto | 
product, and was bought by her owner at a Palo | 
Alto sale two seasons ago. She has never been 
worked for speed but is very fast. Later in the 
day Mr. Powers appeared behind the cliéstnut 
gelding Billy Frazier (2.15), but did not start him 
up in company. 

John Kervick jogged up and down on either | 
side of the speeding course with the gray Pedlar | 
gelding Trader (2.244), which he purchased from | 
George B. Inches’ consignment at the Fasig- | 
Tipton sale. He also exercised the brown pacer | 
Red Shedd (2.214), but allowed neither one to 
move faster than a ten-mile-an-hour clip. | 

M. A. Henry flew down the centre of the course | 
once or twice with his black gelding Delto 
(2.143). Inthe iceraces at Lake Quinsigamond 
last winter, Delto showed a clean pair of heels to 
all the other horses entered, and there are 
those who believe Delto will be on top of the 
bunch that frequents the avenue snowpath. 

O. B. Wood, who owns one of the fastest snow 
horses of the city in his Jersey Wilkes gelding 
Yukon (2.153), Was on the avenue, but not with 
Yukon. In place of his own pacer he drove the 
chestnut mare Duisy Belle (2.184), who has been 
used on the road here for the past year. 

The clipped pacer Checo (2.14) belonged to the 
new-comer delegation. The pacer was bought by 
George Russell last spring from John Swan of 
Athol, by whom he was campaigned during his 


acing days.. He has been used carefully all sum- 
mer with a view of having him just right to g 


fast to snow:Red. Bird (2.15}), another of Mr. 
Russell’s pacers, was on the course during the 
afternoon. 

Walter L. Ripley,-who had just returfied | from 
his rather unsatisfactory session before the 
Board of Review in New York last week, drove 
up from North Grafton with a green trotter of 
much promise in Winnie, by Van Helmont, out of 
a mare credited with six in the list. Alcy (2.13}), 
the horse that has brought Ripley into so much 
notoriety, hasn’t had a harness on him since 
Henry Titer drove him at Readville. The now 
famous quartercrack, however, has fully healed, 
and Ripley will begin driving him at once. 

Among the others with fast marks ont on the 
opening day were Capt. White (2.15), driven by 
Henry Shaw; W. A. Lytle’s speedy black gelding 
C.C. K. (2.24), Dolly H. (2.154) with A. R. Wells, her 
new owner, driving; old 7’om H. (2.244), driven by 
W. A. Scott; Emolita (2.244), one of Col. Kipp 
prize-winning mares, hooked double with Dell 
D. and driven by George B. Witter; the clipped 
trotter Peruna (2.22}), owned by Victor Roberts; 
Monture (2.264), owned by John B. Watson, 
president of Worcester Driving Park Company, 
and a host of others, THE ROADMAN. 

Worcester, Dec. 8, 1901, 
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Providence (R. I.) Notes. 


Like adjoining boroughs we experienced a snow- 
storm, or rather, I should say, a hailstorm, which 
afforded some sleighing, which is too often of 
short duration in this section. The appearance 
of sleighing was hailed with delight, but the regu- 
lars were caught napping, and as aresu't there 
were hurry calls for sleighs which were stored 
away, and urgent demands upon the farriers for 
sharpening. The fall of snow was light, yet 
strangely enough it afforded good footing, hard 
and firm, and especialy adapted to the pacers, 
of which style of gait this city has its share. 

Of course the first day or so there was a light 
attendance on the Speedway, Reservoir avenue. 
While quite a number of the regulars were on | 
hand, yet it was not the same old crowd, and | 
there was not the fun of a winter ago. There | 
was the usual attendance on the side lines, but | 
the sport seemed to flag in a manner which was | 
greatly due to the existing conditions. The ave- 
nue isa public thoroughfare and that explains 
everything. It was so crowded that racing was 
out of the question, and for this reason quite a 
number of the owners did not put in an appear- | 
ance. Nosensible owner will take any chances | 
of endangering his life or that of his stepper by | 
attempting to speed in such a jam as existed | 
during the last few days of the past week. 

I missed Alcinta (2.115), and now that the mare 
is sold to an out-of-town horseman and cannot | 
stir up things with races with the pony pacer | 
Lantana (2.093), it seems as if the life was taken 
out of the sport on the snow. The fastest marked 
horse out was Toby Burke’s handsome black 
pacer Alhambra (2.08}). He looked well and 
seemed to have speed to burn, but the crowded 
conditions did not give the horse a chance to | 
show his real worth. The palm for trotters be- | 
longs to James A. Potter’s bay trotter Home- | 
ward (2.133), and when it comes to speed the | 
stepper can beat anything in this section on the | 
trot. A handsome horse, well gaited and a clever | 
actor, Homeward attracts attention whenever 

ut. 

Next to Homeward comes that staid old cam- 
paigner, Lamont (2.19). The bay stallion bears 
his years lightly, and has the action of a young- 
ster. As far back as I can remember, Lamont 
and Fred Horton have always been on deck when 
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PRELATESS, 2.15 1-2, CHAMPION TWO-YEAR-OLD TROTTER OF 1901. 





SIRE, PONCE DE LEON, 2 13. 
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there was any speeding on the ice or snow, and 
Lamont still retains his speed, as a, few discov 
eredlast week. To see the bay horse sneak 
down the line, dodging in and out of the turn- 
outs, would cause one to think that Fred was a 
reckless driver, but he isn’t, for, as he says, 
Lamont could do the stretch blindfolded without 
a driver. 

Frank Slavin was out with Nancy S., a colt by 
Debut, which sire is now the property of Fred 
Horton. Nancy S. was entered in the 2.25 stake 
in this city, but did not start. ‘It was thought at 
the time that the local contingent would ‘be able 
to make a killing when the colt was raced, but it 
did not materialize. Nate Young was out with 
Goldgetter (2.244), and the son of Bourbon Wilkes 
which got a mark at Taunton in an eight-heat 
race in 1900 was trotting true at all times. There 
were others present, but I missed Colonel Goff, 
James Hagan and others who in past seasons 
have always been on deck. 

It will be'the last season for speeding on the 
avenue, for in the spring the trolley cars will run 
over the road, and,then it will be goodby to speed. 
ing here. It is a sad state of affairs,for there. wil 
not be a place for the horsemen to congregate. 
No wonder the owners in this section are dispos- 
ing of their horses, for of what use is a horse in 
the barn. You can have a photograph of éne to 
look at, and besides, it ischeaper. God bless our 
city fathers, who cannot see the need of a speed- 
way and cannot be made to realize that a speed- 
way means an income to business men. 

Take the number of horses sold from here. 
How about the loss to the farriers, grain dealers, 
carriage and harness men. All has gone else- 
where. And yet the inan who killed the Speed- 
way was out in a double sleigh watching the fun! 
It means that there will be less fast horses owned 
in this city in years to come, for without a place 
to drive them one cares not to invest. And the 
automobile. They were out to see the fun. 
Would sucha thing be allowed on a speedway? 
I guess not, yet such are the conditions that we 
have to contend with here. 

I met F. E. Perkins of the Narragansett Park 
Association, andin conversation he stated that 
he will renew the Park Brew $10,000 stake for 2.10 
class pacers. He does not seem to be at all wor- 
ried over the claiming of his dates, the last week 
in August, by the New York Association, but 
intends to give the meeting just cs if nothing oc- 
curses. Take mansnetnainde Hartford and this city, 
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THE LAWRENCE: WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
ES ee AED 


and you have a trio of associations which hang | 
up the larger part of the money, and if I mistake 
not, give the best meetings in the East. 

Of course it is an understood fact that the com- 
ing season will be a great one, but at the same 
time I do not think that the largest associations 
in the East will have their dates shifted for the 
sake of anewcomer. I may be wrong, as Sea- 
brooke says, but I doubt it. 

W. W. Dexter is very busy at his line of busi- 
ness, and hetold me he was doing well. He with 
several others attended the New York sale. I 
was sorry to miss it, but could not be there. 

“ STROLLER.” 
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Lebanon (N. H.) Races. 


The races held at Riverdale Park, Oct. 25 
and 26, were very interesting, although it 
was a little cool the first day. The second 
day there was a large attendance and the 
track was in fine shape, as is shown by E. 
E. Knott (2.113) reducing the track record 
from 2.17 to 2.15 in an exhibition mile, anda 
short time after Henry’s Girl (2.13}) stepped 
the last heat of the 2.18 class in 2.14. The 
week before she took her record of 2.13} 
over Saugus. 

The association expects to give three 
meetings next season. 








The track is covered for the winter. 


We expect a number of trainers here next ID 
spring, as the horses that were trained here | 


last spring were winners. 
Below are summaries of the races. 


The judges and timers were: Messrs. A. 
H. Carter, L. W. Morris, C. A. Williamson, 


H. B. Jackson, E. C. Twombly. 
SUMMARIES. 


Leban 
pace. Purse, $100. 
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Twilby, bm oo 

Dimpl? | 3 ere 

el ‘Moody, b m (Hyde) * 
Time, 2.26}, 2.263, 2.273. 


mon, N. H., Oct. 25, 1901—2.35 trot and 





Same day—2.22 trot and pace. Purse, $150. 


Turvey Drop, db 
William Le ane CMe —B SESE el 4 
illy Hurd, b —- snatches ail 2 


Miss Dillard, d m n age) SE pers ee 3 
Rejected Sid, ’b g (Chickering) ........... 5 
Time, 2.22}, 2.223, 2.23}, 2.22}. 


Lebanen, N. H., Oct. 26, 1901—2.18 trot and 


pace. Purse, $150. 
Henry’s*Girl, br m, by + S. (Lang) 
Honey b m by Aleander ‘sun. 
ayeetin. ch m (Marsto asovttceneeeconneverng 
pon en, bm, by May Boy ‘ehanameee 5 
Kitty Witkes, D m > Yontebering 4 
Time, 2.174, 2. m1 14. 
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Same day—2.27 trot and pace. Purse, $150. 
Mag, b m(Sunderlin) ..........-...-.......-. 
Doris, ch m, py Saraent ( Watiney). 
Helen R., b m (Woodrowe) 
Lumps, bd , (Chickering) 
Time, 2.25}, 2. 244, 2. 234. 
A. H. CARTER, Secretary. 
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Stick a pininit. You buy the sample bale for 
your horse. German Peat Moss will do the 
rest. Write toC. B. Barrett, Importer, Boston, 
for circular. 

{mE NEW PosTAL CARD.—“‘H. R. C.”: The 
postoffice department has decided to place the 
late President McKinley’s head on the new issue 
of postal cards, which -will appear shortly after 
Dec.1next, The design, as explained by Acting 
Postmaster General Madden, includes the year of 
birth and year of death immediately at the left and 
right respectively of the name “ McKinley,” which 
will be directly under the head. Above the 
head will be the words “Series of 1901, and 
above that “One Cent.” The inscription “ United 
States of America,” now appearing on the postal 


cards, will be abandoned and replaced at a point 
ower down, SO as to leave the space at the upper 


part of the card, about one-third of the width of 
the card, clear for postmarks. 


Veterinary surgeons and stable men highly 
recommend the use of German Peat Moss in the 
Stable for horses and cows. Write to C. B. Bar. 
rett, Importer, Boston, for particulars. 
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BE ‘ON TOP!!! 
The Baron Wilkeses Lead 


ALL STAKE FAMILIES!! 
FOR SALE REASONABLY LOW, 


Yearling filly by Baron Wilkes, dam of one of Ry 
ert McGre; ‘or’s best and best-bred daughters ; seco): 
dam. a doubie producing daughter of Almont 3, da; 
best mm the Thoroughbred Stud-book. 

Entered and paid up on to date in Kentucky ¥), 
turity and Horse Review Stakes, and has speed 
enough now to warrant starting if she keeps sound 
Was foaled in 1900, and stands today fifteen band 
full. Been an eighth in 18} seconds atid is pure ait. 
and one of the most promising of her age living 

Is wintering at Fair Acres Stock Farm, Westfic|.) 

N. J. (forty minutes from New York C ity), where 
ean be seen at any time. Address 

E. L. P. SMITH, 
14 Irving Place, New York City 


COMPETENT TRAINER WANTS SITUATION, 


A competent trainer and experienced race dri\; 
would like a situation on some good stock farn « 
with some owner who has first-class material to racy 
either in the circuit or matinees. Is an exellent ma 
to break and develop colts ; also a first-class all-rows, 
man. Has had years of experience, can furnish thy: 
best of references from reliable, well-known hors: 
men. Was assistant trainer at Bitter Root Farm dur 
ing the panty season. Address 

TRAINER, Box 2713, Boston, Mass. 


HIGH BRED STALLION 


TO LET—To responsible Eastern party 
on shares for season 1902. His trotting 
record is 2.133, several of his get in the list 
down to 2.074. For particulars address 
B. D. S., Box 2314. Boston. 


FOR SALE. 
FAST TROTTING ROAD MARE. 


Mer tara Bessie Rampart, by Rampart, by Almont, 
stands 15.2, weighs 1050 pounds, sound, not afraid of 
electric cars or automobiles, stands quietly with 
weignt, a vigorous roadster, with very high action, 
level headed in a brush, and can show a. 20 clip to 
sleigh Se at quarter be boots or any extra rigging. 
‘CH, 11383 Devonshire Street. 


PAIR FOR SALE. 


Pair very closely matched bay geldings, 

16 hands, own brothers, five and six years 

a sire, Prince Alphonso, by Alphonso, 

by ‘Baron Wilkes, out of a thoroughbred 
entucky mare, record 2.204; perfectly 

broken for lady to drive. Address 

H. B. FIELD, iseamcnmmmntsirl Ve. 


WANTED. 


To purchase a mate to my Horse, which 
stands 17 hands high, weighs 1175 lbs., 
dark bay color. Can step a 2.20 gait, and 
is a very smooth turned horse. Any one 
having a horse of such description can find 
purchaser by applying to Cc. H.H. 
all Granite St., Haverhill, Mass. 


CHAS.R. WOOD.V.S. 


Veterinary Editor, American Horse ies 
Specialist in Surgery, Foot and Leg Lame- 
ness and Dentistry. 
Castration of Stallions. Firing by the 
New Precess. Very special Surgical 
Operations fer the Cure of Spavins. 


Neuretomy for the Cure of Lameness 
in Navicular Disease. 


Residence and Hospital, 300 Wilder St.. Lowell,Mass. 
Telephone 262-2. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 32 CHARLES STREET. 
Telephone 551 mena 
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The crisis has been reached, and the up-to-date 
horseman and trainer demand _a first-class remedial 
ae and not acounterfeit. When you are in need 
any veterinary remedies why not try Dr. Wood’s? 

They are thoroughly reliable, and are ractically in- 
dispensable for the training ‘stable anc private use. 
They are the result of generations of veterinary ex- 
perience, and are prepared by an eminent veterinarian 
and chemist, are used and endorsed by all the j phon" 
nent horsemen and trainers in the country. A small 
stock kept on hand (for emergencies) will often 
save the life of a valuable animal. Don’t fool away 
your time and gy = id using inferior articles, but 
rely only upon od 

wen ‘Medicine, the famous spe- 
cific remedy “absolutely indispensable for the training 
stable and pr rivate use. rompt and sure cure for 
colic and distemper in ait omesticated animals, in- 
comparable as aremedy to be Pie en between heats 
and after a race to revive a tired horse and help cool 
him out. Wecan offer the most substantial testimo- 
nials from prominent horsemen and trainers who 
have used it for years and firmly believe init. Trial 
bottle containing four ounces sent, postpaid, to any 
address in the United States on receipt Oo price, #1. 
Cutineat, the marvelous healer. Absolutely cures 
Cracked Heels, Scratches, Boot Chafes, Contracted 


Feet, galls and sores of any kind Suitabie for man or 
—, Send 30{itwo-cent stamps for trial box. Large 
size. 


Phenomenal Liquid Blister. 
reliable cure for all lameness in horses; the strongest, 
safest and most easily applied com ound sold; the 
minimum of suffering to the horse. It leaves no scar 
or blemishes. In 6 and 1@-ounce bottles. Price, $1.50 
—T 


A positive and 


cand Worm Powder. A perfect tonic for 
debilitated horses. An unequaled eradicator of all 
poate parasites. Price, $1 1 pounds. 
ra White Liniment is simply incom- 
parable for general use as a body and leg wash for 
orses in training. Price, 50 cents 8 ounces. 


PROMINENT AGENTS: 


Eastern Drug Com any. 20 Fulton St., Boston, Mass. 
Carter, Carter & Melgs, Merrimac St., Boston, Mass. 
Kk W. Cross & 20 Summer St., "Boston, Mass. 
a Forgie & Son, 10 Merchants Row. es ston, Mass. 
F. Bruce, Harnesses, Friend St., Boston, =. 
T. W. Rounds Ma. . t- 
Brewer peng Co., Front St. - 
L. A. Has & bo., It Foster St., 
R. McAleer So Main’ St. - - 
Cc. C. Herrick, Druggist oie oe 
J. D. McCo. mn, 





t, Franklin, N H. 
* hd Chambers St., New York. 
F. Y. Lilloway & Co. - Newburyport, Mass. 
oe remedies will be ‘sent er io = express = 

rece . of ot price. Address Dr. RLES 
. &., & SON, 300 Wildes Garect, 
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SPECIAL SPEED SALE #8 th St, 34 and Lexington Aves. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22nd 


IS LIMITED TO 65 HEAD. Our last sale, 
% November 12th and 13th, was an extra good one. We want to 


make our next sale a better one, and will accept first class 
stock only, as that is the only kind that will sell well. 


ENTRIES CLOSE SATURDAY, JAN. 
and horses will be catalogued as we receive the entries. 


New York. 


Iith, 


Send for entry blanks and get in early. 
HARRY FANCHER, 


Manager Trotting Department, 


152 East 24th St., New York City 
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Volves.2200 times a minute. 


from date of purchase. 


any firm at any price. 

DROP US A POSTAL TODAY, and we will send you free a beautiful illustrated cat- 
alog, containing numerous half-tone engravings of every type of a clipping machine that is worthy 
of the name; operated by steam, water, electricity or gas power. If $3.00 is remitted with 
the order machine will be sent C. O. D. for the balance. 
chines than all others combined. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CoO., 


Main Office.and Factory, 120 La Salle Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


New: York Office, 97 Chambers St., New York. London Office, 6 Denman St., London, S. E., Eng. 
DAME, STODDARD & CO., 371 Washington St., Boston, Agents. 
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A NEW CLIPPING MACHINE=--THE 1902 CHICAGO. Price, S 10.75% 


THE MOST PERFECT EVER MADE. 
A REVOLUTION IN CLIPFING MACHINE CONSTRUCTION. 


INCOMPARABLY and INCONTESTABLY s.p2rior to anything previously manufactured for 
SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE, STRONG, DURABLE, and costs but a fraction of the 
price of antiquated machines, and does quadruple the work. The gearing is cut out of solid metal. 
THINK OF IT, it has a perfectly true little balance wheel that weighs but two pounds, but re- 
The large wheel, the small balance wheel and the teeth of the top 
cutter are the only parts in motion that are visible. Everything else enclosed and “out of sight.” 
That with this machine we have reached. finality is beyond all doubt. We will replace absolute- 
ly free of charge any part that is broken or worn (knives, of course, excepted) for three years 
They are guaranteed todo more work than any machine ever made by 
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